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Minister of Production 


HE new Ministry of Production will be judged by its 

works, not by its White Paper. Even on the basis of 
the White Paper, it promises to be a much better instru- 
ment for concerting the flow of war supplies than the 
unsatisfied critics seem ready to allow. The power to 
decide questions of priority and allocation has been trans- 
ferred from an inter-departmental committee of Ministers, 
the Production Executive, to a single member of the War 
Cabinet. Lord Beaverbrook will have direct authority over 
the allocation of industrial capacity (except shipyards), 
of machine tools and of all raw materials. He will “ super- 
vise and guide” all the departments and branches of 
departments concerned. His province includes, not only 
jthe Ministry of Supply, the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
ton and the Controller’s department of the Admiralty 
(apart from the design, construction, armament and repair 
of naval and merchant ships), but also the productioa 
Programmes of the Board, of Trade (in particular elec- 
ticity), the building programmes of the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, and the allocation of oil products. 
— surely are the power and the glory that were called 
or. 

Admittedly, there is one obvious gap. The functions 
hitherto performed by the Production Executive in regard 
{© manpower and labour remain with the Minister of 
Labour; and Mr Bevin’s imperium in imperio is certainly 
illogical and may well be hampering. In the present stage 


of war production, manpower is the most vital com- 
modity ; it represents the most serious potential bottle- 
neck. Mr Bevin and Lord Beaverbrook are to work in the 
“closest co-operation”; but if they differ, the only 
recourse will be to inter-departmental argument again at 
Cabinet level. The Prime Minister will have to do for his 
two lustiest henchmen what he formerly had to do for the 
whole covey of Ministers in the Production Executive— 
to find time to deliver judgment. 

Plainly, the new instrument of decision is appreciably 
weakened by this reservation. But the reasons for it are 
equally plain. Mr Bevin is Mr Bevin. He has staked out - 
his claim for autonomy, vis-d-vis Lord Beaverbrook, and 
the Prime Minister has confirmed it. Nor is this just an 
act of aggrandisement. It has been accepted, as a principle 
of practical policy, that in wartime labour should be con- 
trolled by a Labour leader. The only political alternative 
to Mr Bevifi in allocating manpower and dealing with 
labour questions is not the newspaper magnate, Lord 
Beaverbrook, but the trade union leader, Sir Walter 
Citrine. For efficiency in organisation, this is a pity. But, 
politically, it registers a fact; and the appointment of, 
say, Mr Bevin as Minister of Production would probably 
have produced similar reactions on the other side of 
industry. These are the limits which human nature 
imposes upon Cabinet making. 

There are other reservations which, on the face of it, 
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impair the symmetry of the scheme. The Admiralty has 
“contracted out” over a wide portion of its field of pro- 
duction. Coal, it seems, may not be included with oil and 
electricity among the new Ministry’s ancillary duties of 
supervision. The responsibilities of executive Ministers 
and their right of appeal to the Minister of Defence 
(Mr Churchill), or to the War Cabinet (Mr Churchill 
again) remain unimpaired. Lord. Beaverbrook has “ direct 
access” to the controls administered by the Ministry of 
Supply and the Ministry of Aircraft Production. He will 
“direct” the various regional organisations and capacity 
clearing centres. But the administrative relations between 
the controls and the departments up to now responsible 
for them are not to be upset. The area boards have been 
under the Production Executive for some time ; and the 
substitution of a Minister of Production is not to “ affect 
the relations between departments and their regional 
officers.” All this may reasonably be no more than a 
recognition of the fact that the Ministry of Production is, 
very properly, not to be a giant administrative depart- 
ment. But, admittedly, it may portend something else less 
desirable. Clearly, areas of sovereignty have been formally 
marked out and hedged round by safeguards. It remains 
to be seen how far formality will in fact become friction 
and conflict. It must be admitted that the upshot might 
be capable, in that case, of fatally crippling the new order ; 
but there is no reason to pre-suppose this. Ministers must 
remain responsible for what they administer. As Mr 
Churchill has pointed out, it is not a question of legal 
status, but of good will; and if the good will is lacking 
the contestants should not be Ministers of any kind. 
Perhaps the most sobering doubt about the new 
arrangement is the fact that Lord Beaverbrook cannot 
be in two places at the same time. His first function 
is to take “prime responsibiliy for all the war pro- 
duction” in this country; his second is to handle all 
discussions with the United States about munitions and 
raw materials. The Prime Minister contends that these 
two functions are inseparable ; and it is true that Anglo- 
American production must be more and more intimately 
dovetailed. But the real question is whether, physically, 
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the two functions are not incompatible. Mr Churchill, 
by way of analogy, adduces Mr Donald Nelson, the 
Production Supervisor of the United States, But Mr 
Nelson is not his country’s representative on the com- 
bined Boards set up here and in the United States to 
deal with munitions assignment and raw materials. Pro 
duction can be decided internationally. It can only be 
controlled and directed nationally ; and it is a whole. 
time job. As it is, Lord Beaverbrook will go on his 
travels again ; and it may well prove to be an invidious 
position for all concerned that Sir Andrew Duncan, the 
new Minister of Supply, who (in addition to his own heavy 
departmental duties) is to speak for Lord Beaverbrook in 
the Commons, will be his deputy when the Minister of 
Production is away. 

It can only be said at this stage that the new Ministry 
may work well; there is no insuperable reason why it 
should not. If anything is really in question, it is the 
Minister, not the Ministry. Apparently Mr Churchill js 
now wholeheartedly behind the arrangement which his 
critics have wanted for so long. The most surprising 
revelation in recent discussions is that the Prime Minister 
has wanted a Ministry of Production all along. He 
remembers with satisfaction the combination of supply 
and aircraft production in his Ministry of Munitions 
during the last war. As indeed his critics might have 
reminded him sooner, it was a comprehensive, authorita- 
tive and centralised Ministry of Supply that Winston 
Churchill urged upon the Chamberlain Government in 
the dead days before the war. The Prime Minister told 
all this to the House on Tuesday. It seems that the 
Production Executive was never more than an expedient 
comprothise, made necessary by the fact that in the 
winter of 1940-41 Lord Beaverbrook was too ill to take 
on the larger job. Now he is well again, and there is a 
Minister of Production, as everyone, it appears, has 
wished, on both sides of the Atlantic. The difference 
between Mr Churchill and those who are still, on what 
must be recognised as very good grounds, sceptical is 
that, to him, Lord Beaverbrook is the only possible choice, 
while, to them, he is a gamble. 


Middle Eastern Outlook 


HE Middle East still lies outside the actual zone of 
conflict, but each fighting season must make its 
immunity more precarious. The area it covers offers 
Hitler too many strategic and economic advantages for 
anything short of decisive defence or previous defeat to 
hold his armies back. It is one way to India—if the 
Japanese threat develops, one prong of a gigantic pincer 
movement ; it opens up a vulnerable Russian flank ; its 
oil could float the Axis war effort almost indefinitely. Even 
though the direction of Hitler’s spring offensive is still 
in doubt, it would be folly to minimise the possibility 
that control of the Middle East is the next objective. 
The situation there is obviously far healthier than 
towards the end of last winter. In Irag, the Rashid Ali 
Government were preparing for their coup d’état, Dentz 
was intriguing with the Axis disarmament commissions 
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in Syria, and in Iran the momentum of German influence 
and propaganda was gathering force. Had all these crises 
come to a head simultaneously and been backed by strong 
German intervention through Turkey, it is almost certain 
that Axis troops would at this moment have been at the 
frontiers of India. Nowhere would they have found effec- 
tive opposition. The Allied armies were far distant and 
outnumbered, the local governments and peoples riddled 
with treachery and subversion. ’ 
The position to-day is very different. The Turkish 
army is still intact, and since December last has been 
officially in receipt of Lend-Lease material. The Govern- 
ment has strongly reaffirmed its defensive alliance with 
Great Britain, and at the reopening of the Kamutay last 
autumn President Inénu flatly referred to the “inde- 
pendence of the Balkans” as one of the cornerstones 0 
Turkish foreign policy. In Syria, the Free French have 
replaced the craven men of Vichy, independence has been 
formally granted to the Syrians and the Lebanese, and a 
friendly Syrian President, Sheikh Taj Addin-el-Husni, is 
co-operating warmly with the British and French authori- 
ties. In Iraq, the Government of General Nuri-es-Said Is 
busy liquidating the Rashid revolt. A widespread purge 
has cleared the army, the administration and the teaching 
profession of pro-Axis elements, and the five ringleaders 
of the coup d’état have been condemned to death by an 
Iraqi court-martial. In Iran, the long awaited treaty 
between Iran and the two occupying Powers, Great 
Britain and Russia, has at last been signed, and according 
to its provisions the Allies are to maintain garrisons In the 
country, use its communications, and employ its labour 
force for as long as the war lasts. Finally in Egypt, a0 
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end has been put to the vacillations of the young king 
and the machinations of his advisers, and a strong popular 
Wafdist government, pledged to loyal maintefance of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, has come into power. 

This surprising change for the better is due in part 
to Hitler’s, in part to the Allies’, action. It is difficult to 
believe that if the Nazis had devoted all their resources 
in May and June last year to backing the intrigues of 
Rashid Ali, General Dentz and Reza Shah Pahlevi, the 
Allies would have been able to prevent Axis control of 
the whole region, still less to secure control for them- 
selves. It was Hitler’s decision to attack Russia that 
entailed the Nazis’ abandonment of all their hopeful quis- 
ling elements in the Middle East. Yet, even though this 
decision was crucial, it remains true that thereafter the 
action of the Allies shaped the course of events. Great 
Britain’s active intervention in Iraq and Syria, and the 
Russo-British intervention in Iran, have been followed by 
the Russians’ long resistance and their great winter 
counter-offensive. 

Nor has the Allies’ increased influence been due only 
to the power factor. In all the Middle Eastern countries 
the Allies have provided models of how Great Powers 
should deal with less powerful neighbours. In Iraq, for 
example, the armistice terms went out of their way not 
to bruise Iraq’s sense of independent sovereignty. No 
attempt was made to trespass on internal administration; 
the Iraqis were left to clean out their own traitors ; the 
army was not compelled to abandon its arms and equip- 
ment ; and little or no pressure was put on the Prime 
Minister, Jamil Madfai, General Nuri-es-Said’s prede- 
cessor in the period immediately after the revolt, to take 
action against malcontents which would give credence to 
Axis tales of aggressive British imperialism. Again, the 
treaty with Iran provides in the most meticulous way not 
only for the safeguarding of Iran’s sovereign inde- 
pendence but for the country’s total immunity from any 
of the unpleasant consequences of occupation. No charges 
are to be levied for all the vast work of improvement 
which is being carried out on Iran’s ports and means 
of communication, and, in the event of hostilities, the 
Iranian army is to provide only for the maintenance of 
internal order. All the fighting is to be done by the two 
Allies. The comparison with the fleecing of Europe under 
the “new order” and the millions of Axis satellites sent 
to die on the battlefields of Russia is too obvious to need 
greater emphasis. 

The position is thus incomparably better than a year 
ago. But it would be folly to suggest that all is well. Until 
Hitler is decisively defeated, the most unsettling factor in 
the Middle Eastern situation is the fear of backing the 
loser. This fear plays straight into the Nazis’ hands, for 
in the hour of victory they can be guaranteed to be ruth- 
less to former opponents, whereas the British can be 
guaranteed to be magnanimous. The Iranian Govern- 
ment’s long hesitation before signing the Anglo-Russian- 
Iranian Treaty was due not only to the delays entailed by 
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the moving of the Russian Foreign Commissariat to 
Kuibyshev but to the Iranians’ overmastering fear last 
autumn that Germany’s advance in South Russia was 
irresistible, and that the Panzer divisions would very 
shortly make their threatening appearance on the 
Caucasian frontiers of Iran. 

Axis propaganda plays on these fears, and adds other 
suspicions and anxieties. A new propaganda centre has 
been established at Athens, where dissident Syrians and 
Iraqi are collected, and whither, it is rumoured, Rashid 
Ali and the Mufti of Jerusalem are to be sent. In this 
propaganda, two lines are particularly effective, the first 
that Britain has “let Russia in,” the second that British 
—and French—imperialism is using the emergency to 
undermine the independence which it “ grudgingly ” 
granted to the nations of the Middle East. In Turkey, the 
rumours circulated at the time of Mr Eden’s visit to 
Moscow—of Russian control of the Straits, of a “ bolshe- 
vised ” Europe—were so vivid and disturbing that diplo- 
matic démarches were necessary to reassure public 
opinion. Again in Iran, the presence of Russian forces is 
linked with the Persians’ deeply-rooted fear of Russian 
expansionism, and Britain is blamed for both. The line 
of British and French imperialism is played more 
vigorously in Syria, Iraq and Egypt. And in Syria, at 
least, the situation in part assists Axis propaganda. The 
extreme Syrian Nationalists appear to be no more recon- 
ciled to Free France than to Vichy. The appointment of 
Sheik Taj Addin is resented on the grounds of his 
friendliness with General Catroux, the Free French Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the Nationalists support M. Atassi, 
who was President in 1939 when the Syrian constitution 
was suspended. 

There are only two ways in which these disintegrating 
factors in the Middle Eastern position can be met. Fear 
of Hitler’s victory can be countered only by defeating the 
Axis and by effective local defence. This depends in part 
upon world strategy, where the outlook is balanced 
between Russia’s successes and the United States’ entry 
into the war, on the one hand, and the British reverses 
in the Far East and Libya, on the other. It also depends 
upon the amount of men and materials that can be 
pumped into the Middle Eastern defence zone. The 
United Nations have been hard at work throughout the 
winter perfecting a strong defensive line from Alexan- 
dretta to the Caspian. It has yet to stand up to the test 
of battle. 

The other centre of disturbance—fear of Russia, fear 
of British imperialism, fanned by skilful Axis propaganda 
—can only be countered by positive and effective propa- 
ganda on the part of the United. Nations and a much 
more concrete and detailed demonstration of how the 
framework of international relations established in the 
Atlantic Charter will work out for the nations of the 
Middle East. The United Nations have yet to devise their 
“new order.” They cannot rely for ever on the unattrac- 
tiveness of Hitler’s version. 
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Shopkeepers in Distress 


HE second interim report of the Board of Trade 

Committee on retail trade is a disappointing docu- 
ment. ‘Lhe account it gives of the ills to which war-time 
shopkeeping is heir is admirable. “‘ The governing facts,” 
limited and dwindling supplies, restrictions on the price 
and quality of goods and the withdrawal of labour, are 
lucidiy stated with their likely implications for all the 
different classes of shopkeeper. But this is a description in 
the most general terms, which might have been written at 
any time during the last eighteen months or two years 
without any appreciable research. There is no evidence 
that any clinical scrutiny has been made of specific 
cases of dislocation and hardship ; and the Committee, 
after nine months, is not yet able to recommend remedies. 
The trade associations, meanwhile, have apparently been 
more eager to Oppose wartime restrictions than to assist 
in making them operate fairly and efficiently. 

A process of contraction has been going on for a long 
time and on a large scale, without any alleviation. It is 
only by the curtailment of supplies for civilians that the 
physical transfer of materials, plant, labour and trans- 
port facilities to war purposes can be effected. The 
measure of the contraction that must already have taken 
place in retailing is the present immense output of muni- 
tions and the great size of the armed forces. It has been 
carried through by attrition, distress and bankruptcy. 
When this Committee was set up last May, it may still 
have been mainly a problem of expediting the release of 
labour and resources from the retail trades. Since then, 
however, the devil has taken the hindmost among the 
shopkeepers. It is, of course, still imperative to ensure 
that the civilian “ration” of necessities is sold and dis- 
tributed, as well as manufactured, by as few hands as 
possible. That is why no plans for “ concentrating ” 
retail trade can be entirely too late. It is true, too, that 
the natural disposition of the individual shopkeeper, in 
default of any guidance or guarantees about the future, 
to “hang on,” until he is finally crushed by the weight 
of dwindling turnover, falling profit margins, and im- 
movable rates and taxes, is a considerable and serious 
cumulative drag on the release of resources for war- 
work. But, while compensation for shopkeepers in 1940 
would have been an instrument of war economy, in 1942 
it will partake of a relief measure. 

It is, of course, quite true that concentration cannot be 
applied to retail trade as it can to manufacturing 
industry. In industry, factories employing fewer than 20 
persons were left out of the concentration schemes. In 
the non-food trades, which are the Board of Trade 
Committee’s concern, there are perhaps 300,000 shops 
employing a million and a quarter persons—a remarkable 
and important reservoir for wartime manpower and 
womanpower. Establishments employing only a handful 
of persons represent something like nine-tenths of the 
total establishments and conduct perhaps half of the 
trades’ total turnover. But the fact that concentration on 
the model of industry is difficult, if not impossible, in 
shopkeeping is not an argument for doing nothing. 


Wartime Restrictions 


This is not to suggest, of course, that retailing has been 
spared from official control. The reverse is rather the 
case. In a very real sense, the contraction of retail trade 
has been deliberately contrived ; the trouble is that its 
con$equences, in human terms, have been left unguided 
—with results that cannot be fully known until exact 
res¢arches have been done. Supplies to retail trade 
have been restricted ; first, by the raw material controls 
which, as soon as the war started, restricted supplies to 
manufacturers ; secondly, by the Limitation of Supplies 
Orders of 1940 which imposed quotas upon civilian sup- 
pliers ; and, thirdly, by the rationing of consumers for 





clothing and furnishing fabrics which was introduced 
last year. The quality of supplies has been consciously 
influenced, in the clothing and footwear trades, by the 
introduction of standard “utility” goods, relatively 
inexpensive to buy and not costly in the use of labour 
for their manufacture. Prices have been controlled ; ig 
1939, it was laid down that only the extra costs due to 
war, including those due to the fall in turnover, could 
be added to the pre-war prices ; and in 1941, the control 
was made more rigid when the Board of Trade was 
given power to fix maximum prices or maximum mar. 
gins through the whole process of distribution from the 
manufacturer to the retail shop. It is estimated that, 
under the rationing scheme, only half the clothing avail. 
able before the war is now forthcoming. Only two-thirds 
at the most of the pre-war supply of footwear (leather 
and rubber) is available. Only one-eighth of the yardage 
available before the war for household linens and 
blankets is now supplied. Supplies of china, earthen- 
ware and glass are one-fifth of pre-war supplies and those 
of toilet preparations one-quarter. In 1942, there will 
be no new wireless sets for civilians. The supply of 
stationery has been cut by three-quarters. The only 
outstanding exception is the case of tobacco and cigar 
ettes, where more supplies are being handled by retailers 
than before the war. By the two National Service Acts of 
the war, nearly two-thirds of the men in retail trade are 
liable to be taken away and, including the Registration 
for Employment Orders, well over one-third of the 
women ; it is estimated that one-half of the labour force 
of retail trade is now subject to calling up for service 
with the armed forces or for war-work, and there is no 
reservation, only deferment in individual cases. 


The Incidence of Loss 


The control of prices and quality, in its latest stages, has 
considerably restricted the ability of retailers to adapt 
themselves to the more stringent conditions of wartime. 
The Committee describes the Control of Prices Act of 
last year as “a clear notice to retailers that prices cannot 
be unreasonably loaded with increases in expenses due 
to the declining volume of turnover.” The shopkeeper, 
by the strict control over his margins, and by the pressure 
upon him to sell inexpensive standard goods in the case 
of clothing and footwear, is robbed of what the Com- 
mittee calls his “freedom to manceuvre,” his adapta 
bility. From the beginning of the war until last year, he 
was able to make adjustments in his business, to go t0 
new sources of supply, to seek out new customers, t0 
adapt his price schedules, to draw upon his stocks and 
his financial reserves. Now, these cushions have very 
largely gone. His fixed items of expenditure, rent, rates 
and overheads remain, but, in the new imposed price 
structure, his total profits are necessarily falling away ; 
he is being squeezed out by a process which, as between 
individual shopkeepers, is simply hit-or-miss. 

Nor does this process fall equaily upon all classes of 
shopkeepers. The Committee estimates that half the 
country’s retail trade in non-food products is done by 
what they call unit shops, independent businesses with 
one owner or a few employees ; and wartime changes 
hit small shopkeepers very differently from the depart- 
ment stores, the multiple shops, the chain stores and the 
co-operatives, each of which groups probably handles 
ten per cent or more of the country’s non-food turnover. 
The department stores can concentrate their business 
within their own structure by closing down departments. 
The chain stores can close down branches. For the 
“unit” shops, it is simply a problem of survival; ™ 
Glasgow, where an independent enquiry has been made, 
more than one-quarter of the small non-food shops - 
already been closed down by force majeure. The pro 
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lem as the Committee sees it is the problem of the small 
shopkeeper. What can he do? If He amalgamates with 
one or more of his competitors, there is the problem of 
the rent and rates which may still have to be paid upon 
his premises and of his re-entry into business when the 
war is over. If he closes down—“ withdraws” as the 
Committee puts it—there is the immediate problem of 
relief for his liabilities and the eventual problem of his 
reinstatement. Until now, his tendency has been to hang 
on until driven out. There has been no relief in the 
law for him to have recourse to, until his capital has 
run out and he has become virtually insolvent, in which 
case the Liabilities (Wartime Adjustment) Act is avail- 
able. The problem as the Committee leaves it is—what 
can be done about this situation ? And the Committee is 
inclined to rely for its solution upon “ voluntary agree- 
ment and co-operation among the retail traders them- 
selves” whereby compensation could be provided by 
those who remain in business. 

It should be emphasised that no argument on this 
matter should be simply a plea for “the small man.” 
The problem is in the first place one of efficiency in war 
economy, and if it is demonstrable that the large stores 
can deliver the goods in wartime with the least use of 
manpower and other resources, then the small shop- 
keeper must be permitted to depart. There is a case for 
suggesting that the variety and local contacts of small 
shopkeepers are of especial virtue in wartime, but none 
for suggesting that they have any right to impede the 
war effort. Nor should the discussion be permitted to 
degenerate into a mere plea for shopkeepers, as such. 
Shopkeepers are citizens among many others. If the 
question of compensation for wartime losses and hard- 
ships is raised, the whole community is equally affected ; 
and Mr. Churchill has laid down that to introduce 
general compensation would “open up a field to which 
there would be no bounds.” Shopkeepers are not the 
worst-off members of the community. Soldiers and other 
members of the armed forces are the worst off, the worst 
paid, in the most danger and with the worst prospects. 
But shopkeepers and shop assistants, being very 
humerous, are very representative of a basic problem of 
wartime economy which has not yet been settled in any 
way. As potential soldiers or war-workers, shopkeepers 
bulk very largely ; as returning citizens after the war, 
they will be equally numerous. They are representative of 
a national problem, a double problem, a problem firstly 
of wartime mobilisation and, secondly, of peacetime 
demobilisation. Is it possible to help them, and other citi- 
zens in a similar plight, now and when the war is over ? | 


The Case for Compensation 


It is a question, therefore, of seeing this particular 
problem of war economy through to its ultimate implica- 
tions. We must know what we are doing. While the war 
is on, there is, and always has been ever since the war 
started, a sound case for compensating individuals for 


Trouble in 


.[ F the election of a Popular Front President in Chile 
4 should lead—as is generally expected—to the break- 
ing off of diplomatic relations with the Axis Powers, 
Argentina will be left the only American State to main- 
lain normal contact with Germany, Italy and Japan. 
__ This isolationism does not spring from any particular 
ideological sympathy for the aggressor States. It has 
tS roots partly in an external circumstance, the political 
and industrial predominance of the United States, partly 
i an internal one, the political tension inside Argentina. 
the two, the latter is more important, since its nature 
—an acute divergence between popular opinion and the 
Overnment on the question of co-operative pan- 
€ricanism versus isolated neutrality—prevents the 
Overnment from reacting fully to the remarkable 
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wartime losses and hardships due to circumstances over 
which they individually have no control. Atter the war, 
those who have served wul want work and a decent 
living. In the case of retail trade, within the strait- 
jacket of wartime restrictions, the big shops, the multi- 
ples and the chains are better off than the small shop- 
keeper ; and the trade associations are apparently content 
that this should be so. In numbers of members, the asso- 
ciations are stronger than before the war, because they 
are looked upon as the only guardians of the shop- 
keepers’ interests ; but the majority of their individual 
members, the small shopkeepers, are individually very 
much weaker. The resuit is that the pressure towards 
quasi-monopoly, which was so evident before the war, 
is being much expedited, by the exigencies of wartime. 
There have been several signs of this—the pressure of 
trade associations to make maximum prices minimum 
prices also, and the demand of trade associations to 
restrict entry into the various retail trades. It nfay be 
that, in retail trade as in industry, the mechanism for 
wartime efficiency must inevitably smack of monopoly. 
But this problem should be faced by those who, like 
this Board of Trade Committee, are asked to report upon 
wartime problems. Have they, in other words, plans 
which will be fair to both the individual and the com- 
munity, while the war is on ; and have they a picture in 
their mind of the process of postwar unscrambling ? 

It would be unfair to let it be supposed that the 
Board of Trade Committee has no constructive proposals. 
As long ago as last July, it was plain that their wish was 
to see retail trade concentrated or “ telescoped ” by volun- 
tary agreement, so that those traders who gained would 
compensate those who lost. They favour co-operative 
schemes for maintaining the shrunken structure of war- 
time retailing and for making possible its expansion again 
when plentiful supplies are available. The great mistake 
of the Committee is to leave it to the trade associations 
to decide what should be done. This is a decision which 
should be made only by the community through its 
Government. The Committee has proposed, in fact, that 
the Liabilities (Wartime Adjustment) Act or its prin- 
ciples should be made applicable to shopkeepers before 
they are destitute. Let the Government and not the trade 
associations consider this and make the decision—remem- 
bering that a remedy which leaves creditors to hold the 
baby, instead of debtors, is hardly a palliative, and cer- 
tainly not a cure. Let the Government adumbrate the sort 
of schemes which it shall be incumbent upon the retail 
trades to accept. Above all, let the Government decide, for 
shopkeepers and for all citizens, how the burden of war- 
time losses shall be borne and how the opportunities of 
peacetime trading after the war shall be shared. There 
would seem to be two overriding conditions which the 
Government should consider in making their choice ; 
first, the determination to root out inequity, so far as is 
humanly possible, while the war is on ; and, secondly, the 
intention to restore the freest possible trade in commo- 
dities when the war is over. 


Argentina 


increase in American solidarity between the two wars or 
even to its own improved relations with the United States. 

These have been chiefly in the economic sphere. Much 
of the old political hostility, which made the Argentina 
of President Irigoyen in the last war the coolest and most 
unco-operative of neutrals, still remains. Argentina has, 
it is true, attended the regular Pan-American Conferences 
which are implicitly under the auspices of the United 
States, but the Government’s intention has been on most 
occasions to water down the resolutions for strong Pan- 
American action and to counter the undoubted leadership 
of the United States by a rather truculent show of inde- 
pendence. The Rio conference was no exception. The 
trouble is that neither inter-American confidence, nor the 
example of neighbouring countries, nor even the forbear- 
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ing “good neighbour” policy of the United States can 
settle Argentina’s biggest political grievance—that of not 
being the leader of Latin America. All the other reasons 
for hostility towards the United States—fear of encroach- 
ment, desire to maintain close links with Europe, trade 
ties—are probably subsidiary to this psychosis of “ near- 
Great Powerhood,” a national aberration that has had 
curious effects in other Latin countries, nearer home. 

In the past economics have byttressed Argentina’s aloof- 
ness from the United States. Although the country bought 
and sold substantially there, the percentages were far 
smaller than those of ofher Latin American States. Until 
1940 not more than about 10 per cent of Argentina’s 
exports went to the United States in exchange for about 
20 per cent of her imports. To the basic difficulty that 
Argentina’s principal exports—grain and meat—directly 
competed with the strong farming interest in the United 
States were added a number of aggravating factors, for 
example, the United States embargo on Argentine meat 
or the exchange control regulations introduced by 
Argentina after 1931 (and still maintained with various 
modifications) designed to secure that Argentine imports 
should be taken from countries where exchange was 
available to pay for them—an arrangement which was 
satisfactory to Great Britain, Argentina’s principal 
market, but less so to the United States. 

The war has radically altered this situation. Europe in 
1939 was taking about three-quarters of Argentina’s 
exports and supplying about 60 per cent of its imports. By 
1941, the continent, with the exception of Britain, was 
virtually cut off, although Argentina did manage slightly 
to increase its trade with Spain. This entailed a serious 
fall in economic activity and the piling up of huge sur- 
pluses of the stable commodities such as wheat, maize 
and linseed. The Government countered the crisis by 
increasing the country’s trade within Latin America— 
largely as a result of a new trade agreement, Brazil’s share 
in Argentina’s imports has doubled since 1939—by 
encouraging increased industrialisation; by using its 
Grain Board to hold the surpluses and pay the farmers 
fixed prices ; and finally by greatly expanding its trade 
with the United States. In 1939, the share of the United 
States in Argentina’s imports was 17.2 per cent, in its 
exports 12 per cent; the corresponding percentages for 
1941 are approximately 27.8 and 36.1 per cent. 

The change for the better in Argentine-United States 
relations occurred late in 1940. Until then, Argentina’s 
enforced reliance on the United States for all manner of 
essential industrial goods had produced a debit balance of 
$31 millions. In September, the Argentine Government 
suspended all exchange permits for United States imports. 
This crisis proved the point of departure for easier 
relations. The Government negotiated two large dollar 
loans ($60 and 50 millions) through the United States 
Export-Import Bank and the Currency Stabilisation Fund 
—a useful piece of legislation which the Argentine Con- 
gress subsequently blocked. Meanwhile the vastly 
increased needs of the defence programme in the United 
States were solving the problem. During the first ten 
months of 1941, Argentina’s exports to the United States 
rose by 126 per cent. At the same time, rearmament was 
swallowing up the raw materials once available for United 
States exports. Argentina’s purchases fell heavily, and by 
October, 1941, the country’s credit balance was over $53 
millions. Under these conditions it became possible to 
envisage a trade treaty. For the first time in many years 
both countries needed each other’s products. In May, 
1941, negotiations were announced, and the treaty was 
signed in Buenos Aires in October. Though this treaty 
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does not solve the problem of grain surpluses, it provides 
a much larger market in the United States for a wide; 
range of Argentine products, while on the Argentine 
side, it envisages the end of discrimination against dolla, 
purchases. 

Thus the Castillo Government has been far from 
unco-operative in the economic sphere. Its oppos.. 
tion to a closer understanding with the Unite 
States and to strong Pan-American solidarity is politica! 
and deeply involved in the domestic troubles of th 
regime. Dr Castillo, the Acting President, is bent og 
maintaining the Conservative ascendancy in the Goverp. 
ment, in face of strong evidence that the country no longe; 
has confidence in his party. It cannot keep office given the 
present state of public opinion without recourse to the 
“management” of elections (the process in the crucial 
provincial election of Buenos Aires is described in deta] 
on page 224). Nor can it legislate in face of the determined 
opposition of the Radicals and Socialists in Congress. 
The reply of Dr Castillo has been to suspend Congress, 
to set up a semi-totalitarian control over publications and 
meetings, to make wide use of police powers, and finally 
to declare “‘a state of emergency ” which gives a formal 
legal covering to arbitrary acts. 

This suppression, both of the opposition and of public 
opinion generally, has an immediate bearing on the 
problem of co-operating with the United States and of 
breaking off relations with the Axis. The opposition and 
wide sections of the public are united in calling for 
“hemispheric defence,” active solidarity with the United 
States, the end of diplomatic relations with the aggressors, 
and a thorough purge of the widespread Nazi activities 
in Argentina. These four points are the main planks in 
the opposition platform. It follows that Dr Castillo’s Con- 
servatives have tended to take an obstructive line on each 
of these points. They cannot afford to modify their 
policy for fear of playing into the hands of the opposition. 
It is probably untrue to say that they are themselves 
totalitarian by choice. For example, they have allowed 
Sr. Damonte Taborda to conduct his sensational investiga- 
tions into Nazi activities. They have no objection to the 
democratic system, provided they can monopolise its 
advantages. But their position is challenged, and this fact 
alone makes them obstructive to the opposition’s pro- 
gramme of clearing the Nazis out. 
~ The fact remains that their policy of neutrality, isola- 
tion, and tolerance to Axis activities is profoundly 
unpopular. Unhappily the opposition itself is too ineffec- 
tual to benefit by this state of affairs. Apart from dislike 
of the Nazis and support for the democracies, the Radicals 
and Socialists have no programme and are split both 
between each other and among themselves. Their success- 
ful attempt to block the United States credit until the 
Government had “ clarified its internal and international 
policies ” also tended to discredit them with the public, 
and their lack of unified leadership has made it possible 
for Dr Castillo to introduce a semi-dictatorial regime 
with very little popular opposition. { 

The situation is clearly dangerous. Argentina 1s yel 
another example of a democracy going by default for 
want of sufficient inner cohesion and of parties trailing 
off into emasculated dictatorships for lack of a dynamic 
and realistic leadership and policy. So far Dr Castillo’s 
regime is not actively Fascist. But other elements in the 
country, notably—and ominously—in the armed forces 
are in close’ touch with the Nazis, and are pressing 
for full-blooded national socialism. A military coup d'état 
was only just nipped in the bud last September, and the 
malcontents in army and air force have on the whole 
retained their office. If nothing is done to revive demo- 
cracy, the drift dictatorwards seems inevitable, and the 
threat both to the American continent and to the Allied 
cause of the establishment of a Nazi bridgehead on the 
River Plate need not be underlined. It has not come to 
this yet, and there is no evidence that Dr Castillo 1s —_ 
ing for it—the Conservatives are as little anxious to = 
their jobs to the Fascists as to the Radicals-—but me 
dangerous possibility remains. Argentina is a country to 
watch closely in the next crucial months of world war. 
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NOTES 


Quo Warranto ? 

The machinery for inter-Allied collaboration in the 
struggle against the Axis is taking shape; but, to the lay 
eye, its outlines are still somewhat blurred. Where Russia 
and China fit in is still uncertain. When Mr Churchill 
came back from the United States last month he 
announced that, in addition to the Anglo-American 
Boards for allocating munitions, shipping and raw materials, 
there would be an Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of 
Staffs Committee in Washington and a Pacific Council, 
preferably irr London. It was known that Australia and 
New Zealand, on the other hand, preferred Washington 
to London for the Pacific Council. Last week-end, the tale 
was carried a stage further, when President Roosevelt 
announced that “two Pacific Councils” had been at work 
for a month, one on each side of the Atlantic—which 
seemed a new development. Then, on Tuesday, it was 
announced that a Pacific Council had been set up, and was 
starting work, in London, with representatives of Ministerial 
status from Australia, New Zealand, Great Britain and the 
Netherlands—not the United States or China. Meanwhile, 
it had been announced in Washington that the Combined 
Chiefs of Staffs Committee spoken of earlier by Mr 
Churchill had begun work, with service representatives 
from the United States and Great Britain and with the 
specific duty, among others, of maintaining liaison with 
China, the Netherlands East Indies, Australia and New 
Zealand. At the same time, the view was expressed by the 
War Department that Washington is preperly the “ com- 
mand post” for Pacific operations, just as London is for 
European and Middle Eastern operations. In default of 
more explanations, it seems likely that it was the Combined 
Chiefs of Staffs Committee, in its Pacific aspects, that 
the President was referring to, when he spoke of “two 
Pacific Councils.” In spite of the fact that Australia and 
New Zealand are both represented in the London organisa- 
tion, it seems certain that the decisions are going to be made 
in Washington, They car:not very well be made in the 
Pacific Council in London, because the United States is not 
represented there. It is all very confusing. In fact, there is 
no Pacific Council representing all the Pacific Allies, and 
insofar as there is an organ of Pacific decision in Washing- 
ton, Australia and New Zealand are not represented in it. 
Possibly it is lack of information that makes the prospect 
so obscure. Even the status of General Wavell, Supreme 
Commander in the South West Pacific, is hidden by 
something very like a cloud. Mr Churchill said that the 
General would not be bothered by outside instructions : 
now, President Roosevelt announces that he only has control 
over the tactical use of the forces at his disposal. If there 
is any centre of decision in this galére, apart from the 
personal authorities of Mr Roosevelt, Mr Churchill and 
Premier Stalin, it appears to be in the Combined Chiefs 
of Staffs Committee, which—significantly enough in view 
of the debate whether war output should be directed by 
service chiefs or civilians—is announced as having “ taken 
under its wing” at any rate the American committee of the 
Munitions Assignment Board. 


* * * 


Imperial Representation 


It is difficult to decide how far the project for an 
Empire War Cabinet has been affected by the institution 
of the Pacific Council “on a Ministerial plane.” At any 
rate, Mr Churchill made it plain last week that the Empire 
War Cabinet will in fact make little or no difference to 
the process of consultation and decision on war policy 
among the constituent nations of the Commonwealth. So 
long as decisions are made in London, their making could 
only be affected by the new procedure if the Dominion 
representatives were plenipotentiaries and the Dominions 
were willing to be bound by the decisions arrived at in 
London. And they are not willing to be so bound. Actually, 
Mr Churchill said that the position of Sir Earle Page now, 
since the Empire War Cabinet scheme was accepted, is 
Precisely the same as it was in previous months when he 
attended as a distinguished visitor. That is, he discusses 
and expresses his opinion, but he cannot commit his Gov- 
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an organ of decision—though the British War Cabinet, 
which is its substantive body, preserves its national 
authority intact. 


\ 
\ 


* * * 


Grave News from Singapore 


The only possible reactions to the news from Singapore 
are pain and bewilderment, pain that there should ap- 
parently be so little the British forces can do to check the 
irresistible Japanese advance, pain that so many Asiatic 
peoples should be exposed defencelessly to merciless attack, 
pain that their loyalty and enthusiasm should have been 
called on so late; and bewilderment that an island ap- 
parently so strongly reinforced should be threatened so 
speedily, that official statements should have been so hope- 
lessly misleading about the true situation, and, finally, be- 
wilderment about the next step in a campaign in which 
one by one the United Nations’ advance bases are being 
filched from them. The tragic story of the last few days is 
soon told. After heavy artillery duels, the Japanese seized 
Ubin island at the eastern end of the Johore strait. The 
same night they landed in force on the swampy western 
coasts. Japanese landings continued all the next day, and 
the defenders were compelled to give ground and more 
ground. Virtually without air support, they were submitted 
to the unceasing onslaught of Japanese dive-bombers, 
and, as so often in British campaigns, individual heroism 
and a thousand deeds of nameless bravery could not com- 
pensate for inferiority in everything else. So quick has the 
Japanese advance been that one may well question whether 
General Wavell had not previously decided that the island 
was untenable, and the various public statements were 
merely designed to deceive the enemy. The real reinforce- 
ments may be in Sumatra and ‘Java, and the trial of strength 
may still be to come. But there must be a limit to retreat 
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“according to plan,” and “falling back to prepared 
positions.” It was perhaps not unreasonable to hope that the 
Johore Straits represented that limit. In any case, one limit 
there is that has most definitely been reached—the patience 
of the public with statements designed to allay their fears 
and totally confuse their judgment. 


* * * 


Far East: Other Fronts 

The Japanese have crossed the Salween River and 
taken the important coastal town of Martaban, This news 
is grave, for it means that the enemy has succeeded in 
crossing the defence line of the Salween at its widest and 
most obstructive point. The barrier of the Sittang still 
remains, but the Japanese now have undisturbed control 
of two useful bases opposite Rangoon. Activity is increasing 
further north, where Chinese troops have been successful 
in action on the Thai frontier. But the chief threat to 
Burma does not lie in the north, where the Salween River 
runs through deep gorges in the mountainous Shan States. 
In the Netherlands Indies, after ‘a week of heavy fighting, the 
defenders are still holding their own. The Japanese have 
raided Surabaya several times, and the Dutch admit damage 
to naval installations. Raiding, too, has started on Batavia. 
The Lieutenant Governor-General, Dr van Mook, 
in contrast to the more optimistic and less reliable 
statements of some of his allies, admits that the situation 
is “touch and go,” but there are some encouraging 
features. Amboina still holds out. The Dutch rearguard at 
Balik Papan has fought so vigorously that the Japanese are 
only now beginning their advance southwards to Banjer- 
masin (which they claimed to have captured a week ago) 
And it is possible that Macassar is still holding out. 
Clearly the Japanese are not yet ready for a general offen- 
sive, and every week gained increases the hope of reinforce- 
ment. Finally, in the Philippines, the undaunted stand of 
General MacArthur and his Americans and Filipinos carries 
on in the face of unbelievable odds. 


* * * 


Visit to Delhi 


The visit of General and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and his 
suite to New Delhi, where they are the guests of the Viceroy, 
is an event of first class importance. The chief purpose of 
the visit is, of course, to continue the staff talks initiated 
last December by Gerteral Wavell’s visit to Chungking 
Since the loss of Malaya, the integrity of Burma has be- 
come the first military concern for both China and India. 
and it must be presumed that joint-defence plans for the 
Burma Road are being completed. It is by no 
means clear why the Chinese forces in Burma 
have scarcely been used against the enemy. These 
seasoned and well-armed contingents can ill be 
spared from service in China and it is well known that 
nothing would please the Chinese authorities more than to 
see them thrown into battle at the first opportunity. More- 
over, the Chinese continue to demonstrate their ability to 
defeat the Japanese, given anything approaching equality 
of equipment. The recent recapture of Waichow and Poklo, 
with a consequent threat to the Canton-Kowloon railway, 
is an important success. It is vital and expedient to permit 
China to play that leading part in the extended war against 
Japan which General Chiang is willing and anxious to 
undertake. The meeting at Delhi must eliminate any breath 
of suspicion that China is not considered as a first-class ally. 
In actual fact, her military record against Japan begins to 
look a great deal better than that of the ABDA powers 
General Chiang’s visit has a further and equally vital signi- 
ficance. The Generalissimo lost no time im seeking a meeting 
with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who visited Chungking two 
years ago, and it is possible that he will see Mr Gandhi as 
well as other Indian political leaders, Indian public opinion 
has been deeply stirred by the gallant Chinese struggle 
against Japan and both nations prize the cultural affinity 
between their civilisations. There are grounds for hope 
that the current deadlock between the British authorities 
and Congress may be eased through willingness on both 
sides to co-operate fully with the Chinese. 


* * * 


Agricultural Prices 


There are all the signs of a first-class quarre] behind 
the scenes over the new schedule of prices to be paid to 
farmers for their produce: There undoubtedly was a pledge, 
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or at least an understanding, that the farming community 
would be compensated for the effect of the recent increase 
in the minimum wage for agricultural labourers, The 
question is whether this means that the full cost of the 
increased wages must be added to prices, regardless of the 
fact that, before the rise in wages, farmers’ profits were, 
on the average, higher than at any time since the last war. 
Should the Treasury, as trustee for the community, secure 
the continuance of these profits at the public expense? 
(The fact that, over a certain level, farmers’ profits are 
subject to EPT is, of course, irrelevant ; they are only in 
the same position as all other profits.) The Ministry of 
Agriculture’s case is that high prices and high profits are 
necessary to secure production. This, if true, would be a 
serious argument. But is it true? The sequence of events 
in recent months has been that the more efficient farmers 
have been enabled to make high profits and, by bidding 
for labour in a seller’s market, have pushed the rate of 
wages up to £3 a week, a level subsequently endorsed 
by the Wages Board. If they are now compensated for the 
full effect of the higher wages, will they not bid the rate 
up to £4? This likelihood is at least as large as the opposite 
one that a reduction in the average level of profits will 
cause some of the less efficient farmers to reduce their 
production. 


Canadian Vote of Confidence 

Four by-elections have taken place in Canada and 
Mr Mackenzie King’s Government seems to have won a 
notable victory. The Liberal Dominion Government js 
confronted with opposition from two sides. There are 
those, in the Liberal party as well as among the Conserva- 
tives, who believe that the conduct of the war is lacking 
in energy and decision ; and there are those, mainly among 
the Liberals of French Canada, who are opposed to the 
introduction of conscription for overseas service. Thus, Mr 
Mackenzie King is assailed at once for doing too little and 
for proposing to do too much. The conscription issue has 
been a potential bone of discord ever since the war started. 
At present, Canadians can be conscripted for home service, 
but not to go abroad. Recently, Mr Mackenzie King an- 
nounced that a plebiscite would be held, by which the people 
of Canada would be asked to give his Government a free 
hand to increase the size of the armed forces and the scale 
of war production. This was interpreted by one group of 
his critics as an act of indecision, handing to the people 
the responsibility which should be taken by the Govern- 
ment; the other group interpreted it as a dictatorial 
decision to use mere force of numbers to conscript all 
Canadians of whatever creed or locality, including the 
French minority, to serve anywhere. From the Govern- 
ment’s point of view, these were the issues before the 
electors in the by-elections, two in Quebec and two in 
Ontario ; and, from this viewpoint, the Government did 
well. In Quebec East, the leader of a new anti-conscription 
group was soundly defeated by the new Minister of Justice; 
in Welland, Ontario, the new Minister of Labour was 
returned ; Mr Meighen, who has been re-elected leader 
of the Conservatives and is forthright in his denunciation 
of the Government’s lack of drive, was defeated. This does 
not mean that the political scene in Canada is now clear. 
The’ Minister of Labour was returned on a split vote, m 
which his Conservative opponent polled 10,000 votes to 
his 12,000 votes and a Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion Candidate as many as 6,000. Probably most significant 
of all, Mr Meighen was defeated in a straight fight also by 
a Co-operative Commonwealth Federation candidate. The 
fact is that, in spite of the incapacity* of any political 
opposition to shake. Mr Mackenzie King, and in spite of 
the quite remarkable dimensions of Canada’s present war 
effort, there is a not insignificant lack of faith in Mr 
Mackenzie King and his colleagues as the most suitable 
war leaders. This tendency is most sharply reflected, pet- 
haps, in the rise of the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, which is a Socialist or Labour group and has 
already won a striking success in British Columbia 


* - * 


Australia Mobilises 


Strong measures for mobilising Australia’s resources 
were announced by Mr Curtin this week. Some of them 
are familiar to this country. For instance, all employment 
is henceforward only to take place through the Govern 
ment labour bureaux, and employees in vital industries 
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dismissed or leave their jobs without Govern- 
ment consent. Others go much farther, The sale or invest- 
ment of capital, except in war loans or officially sanctioned 
issues, is forbidden, in order to prevent hedging against 
the effects of war by purchases of real estate, stamps, etc. 
Moreover, profits are to be pegged at a maximum of 4 
er cent on capital (paid-up capital and re-invested re- 
serves), and profits exceeding this rate will either be passed 
on to the consumer by price reductions or will be taxed. 
Others, again, are of interest in that they show how 
Australia is tackling the problem, still unsolved over here, 
of prices and wages. The prices of all goods and services 
are to be pegged, with the present levels as maxima. 
Similarly, wages will be pegged at their present levels 
for the duration. In theory, these measures would exclude 
the fear of inflation ; that the Government itself realises 
that they cannot be complete is shown by the proviso 
that wages will continue to be adjusted to the cost of 
living. The most serious gap in the machinery of control, 
however, is the continued absence of rationing or other 
restrictions on consumption. Great Britain learned long 
ago the futility of controlling the prices of goods in short 
supply without restricting the amounts that can be bought, 
and it is difficult to understand why Mr Curtin, who is 
prepared to go so notably far in so many respects, should 
have stopped short of a measure which, above all, would 
benefit Australian workers. It may be that this further 
essential instalment is still to come. Or it may be that no 
shortage of consumption goods is expected, in which case 
Australia’s war effort will still not match the resolutions 
and resources of the Australian people. 


cannot be 


* * * 


Nest-Eg¢s 

The Government has shown commendable speed in 
the preparation of its latest patchwork scheme for the 
improvement of Service pay and allowances, and it would 
perhaps be ungracious to minimise the extent of the con- 
cessions announced this week. The men’s first concern is 
for their families ; psychologically, as well as practically, 
the decision to reduce by 3s. 6d. a week the compulsory 
allotments from the pay of serving men claiming depen- 
dants’ allowances is important; and the increase in the 
allowance for each child by rs. per week is welcome if not 
munificent. The total cost of these two concessions is esti- 
mated at £22,500,000. The men’s second concern is for their 
future; and perhaps the most interesting of the concessions 
is the announcement that all “ other ranks ” are to receive a 
post-war credit—without prejudice to the grant of a war 
gratuity—of 6d. per day or approximately £9 a year (and 
4d. a day or £6 a year for serving women). This nest-egg 
is intended to remove the post-war discrepancy between 
the financial position of the civilian worker and the fight- 
ing man; but it is doubtful whether the actual sum con- 
ceded will significantly do this. The civilian is at liberty 
to build up two sorts of post-war credit, one in the form 
of voluntary saving and one compulsorily accumulated 
through recrediting part of income tax. A_ post-war 
credit of approximately £9 per annum accrues under the 
income-tax credits scheme to a bachelor earning rather 
less than £125 yearly ; to a childless married couple earn- 
ing approximately £190 yearly ; or to a married couple with 
three children earning between £350 and {£400 yearly, 
assuming that no investment income is possessed in any 
of these cases. If the Service nest-egg is designed to even 
out the financial discrepancy with any arithmetical accuracy 
—which, of course, it is probably not, in any precise manner 
—it must assume the total remuneration in cash and kind 
of the average ranker to be so much less than the rate of 
earnings quoted above as to permit £9 to be the equivalent 
of both the post-war credit from income tax and the 
annual average total of voluntary savings at that rate of 
remuneration. Thus, the new grant, if conceived logically, 
implies that the total worth of Army pay to the single 
man is less than £2 a week, although it also assumes a 
marked rise in the remuneration of married men with 
children. The announcement contains a further obscurity. 
The current cost to the Exchequer is estimated at 
£32,§00,000 ; but this sum is to provide post-war credit. 
Civilian nest-eggs, whether acquired through forced or 
voluntary saving, rank as revenue for the Treasury. 
Service nest-eggs should not rank as expenditure, since 
they, too, represent no current charge whatsoever. They are 
a gift which is immediately and automatica!ly re-lent. 
In any case, this tinkering with the problem of Service 
Pay does not come near to solving the basic inequity. The 
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nation has decided not to hold down the pay of civilian 
workers. The corollary is that, for the sake of justice and 
good order, it must decide to raise the pay of its serving 
millions—even if it costs, say, £200 millions a year, less 
than § per cent of total Government expenditure. 


* * * 


Placemen 


The first year of the House of Commons Disqualifica- 
tion (Temporary Provisions) Act is approaching its close ; 
unless it is renewed before March 6th it will then expire, 
and a not inconsiderable body of members will then pre- 
sumably find themselves unseated. Last week’s debate on 
the report of the Select Committee on Offices or Places 
of Profit under the Crown, which was fully summarised in 
The Economist of November 22, 1941 (page 618), showed 
that the House is perfectly willing to renew the Act, without 
in any way modifying its distaste of the principle underlying 
it. Somewhat incomprehensibly, however, the Government 
has not agreed to all the Select Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for amendments. It is prepared to limit the number 
of certificates that may be given in any particular period, hut 
it is not willing to alter the form of the certificate to state 
that it is also in the public interest that a Member, ap- 
pointed to an office of profit, should remain a Member of 
Parliament. Nor has it agreed to limit the period of exemp- 
tion from disqualification unless it is extended by Order- 
in-Council or resolution of the House. Possibly this last 
recommendation would, as Mr Greenwood suggested, have 
led to undesirable debates on the action of a public servant, 
but such a difficulty would surely not be insuperable. More 
regrettable, however, is the Government’s apparent reluct- 
ance to draft legislation embodying the Select Committee’s 
peacetime recommendations—though legislation of some sort 
is promised. In this reluctance it finds itself with Mr Maxton 
as bedfellow, for Mr Maxton, 2 member of the Committee, 
was opposed to legislation on the ground that Parliament 
would probably be completely altered by the war. He 
countered Mr Pethick-Lawrence’s assertion that Queen 
Anne is not dead with a prophecy that the post-war world 
might see a Parliament in which the vegetable, meat, poultry 
and butter controllers would be required to take their seats. 
Mr Maxton was undoubtedly right in declaring that the time 
will come for a restatement of the principles dividing 
Government and Opposition. But Parliament’s control of 
the Executive, which it was the real object of the Select 
Committee to reaffirm, will be as firm a principle after the 
war as it has been since the reign of Anne. 


* * * 


The PPS 


On one peint in the debate on places of profit under the 
Crown there was some marked divergence of opinion. This 
was the position of Parliamentary Private Secretaries. The 
Select Committee decided that they could not be included 
in any proposed legislation, because they have no legal 
status or even existence, but it recommended that the num- 
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ber of these curious creatures should be limited. The House 
of Commons did not seem able, last week, to decide whether 
they should be suppressed, restricted or left alone. One 
view is that these posts give promising back-benchers an 
insight into government ; another that the voting strength 
of the Government is increased by the number of these bat- 
men or errand boys—to use some of the more opprobrious 
descriptions ; yet another that though the PPS is bound to 
his Minister and the Department, he is not tied to the 
whole team of Ministers. Even a fag may turn; and on 
crucial issues a PPS, if he is worth anything at all, should 
be relied upon to exercise his own judgment, and put his 
membership cf Parliament first. But what is undesirable is 
that he should be treated as a junior Minister, and shown 
confidential papers belonging not only to his Minister’s De- 
partment, but to others as well. This practice must clearly 
limit his independence, and it is time for a restatement of 
his position and duties. If the functions of a PPS were 
clearly defined, it should not be beyond the constitutional 
ingenuity of the English to graft him into the machinery of 
Government without weakening the independence of 
Parliament. 


Germany’s New Tone 


The Germans have changed their tone about the 
Russian front in the last week. The earlier insistence on the 
intense hardships and difficulties and on heavy Russian 
attacks has given place to a new note of optimism. Some 
reports speak of the end of a static front and the likelihood 
of an early beginning to the spring offensive. The Russians 
are twitted on having used up precious men and materials 
before the testing time has really come. The Germans have 
even risked the publication of a definitive “winter line” 
map which blandly omits the three great Russian salients 
at Velikiye Lugi, Kirov and Gavrilovka. The purpose of 
all this is obscure. In fact, the Germans have at least 
two months more to wait before large scale movements 
can begin again, and at no point do they appear to have 
recovered the initiative. Nevertheless, it would be dangerous 
to dismiss the changed tone as whistling in the dark. In 
spite of the Russians’ superhuman efforts, the Germans 
have so far achieved what must at one time have seemed 
the impossible, maintained a vast army, unprepared for 
winter war, intact and firmly on the defensive, through the 
hideous cold of a Russian winter. That the strain has been 
almost more than the executive officers concerned could 
bear is perhaps illustrated by the rising toll of death and 
disease among Hitler’s more responsible executives. This 
week, the death in a flying accident of Dr Todt, the great 
Nazi road and fortification expert, has been announced. 
Many German soldiers will remembér him not so much as 
the man who built the Siegfried line, but as the man who 
got 60 million warm garments out to the Russian front. 


* * * 


Soap Rationing 

Soap rationing, when it came, was generally a surprise, 
and the Ministry of Food must, on the whole, be congratu- 
lated on having kept its secret. Buying for stock imme- 
diately prior to the announcement was on a small scale, and 
in no way comparable with the buying before the false 
report of soap rationing last summer. The new rationing, 
which came into. force on February 9th, permits a weekly 
purchase of 4 oz of scrubbing soap or 3 oz toilet soap or 
soap flakes, or 6 or 12 oz of soft soap or soap powder 
according to quality. Shaving soap and shampoos are 
excluded from the ration for the present. The weakness of 
the scheme is undoubtedly the fact that it penalises those 
who do their laundry at home. Laundries require a permit 
for the purchase of soap, but are not rationed. It is not yet 
clear whether the washerwoman who takes in laundry from 
her neighbours will be eligible for such a permit. If she is 
not, the system also bears hardly on her and on her cus- 
tomers. The great difficulty is that it is the poorest members 
of society who do their washing at home. Incidentally, the 
shortage of laundry girls prevents most laundries from 
taking on new customers. Industrial workers in dirty occu-: 
pations must also, in the interests of hygiene, be allowed 
access to extra soap. Probably this need could be met most 
effectively by an issue at the place of work analogous to 
the extra food rations obtainable at canteens by heavy 
workers. Soap rationing is a necessary and inevitable step. 
Indeed, it is impossible to understand why, in view of the 
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economy in shipping space which it procures, it was not 
introduced when the yellow ration books were first issueg 
twenty-eight weeks ago. But there is no doubt that equity 
requires an amendment which allows those who do all their 
washing at home to apply for an extra allowance. Even at 
the cost of a cut in the basic issue, this need and the special 
needs of workers must be met. 


* * - 


Time and Output 

If there is any experience of the last war which has not 
been lost in the present one, it is the fact that hours of 
work cannot be indefinitely and indiscriminately lengthened 
without endangering both the quantity and the quality of 
output. It was this fact that led to the setting-up of the 
Health of Munitions Workers Committee during the last 
war, and later to the formation of the Medical Research 
Council and the Industrial Health Research Board. The 
latter body has devoted much work and energy to this 
problem of hours since September, 1939. Its latest report 
on hours of work, lost time and labour wastage reaffirms, 
against the background of a detailed statistical inquiry by 
sampling, that increased output is dependent upon the well- 
being of workers in the widest sense, both outside and 
inside the factory, and that only with a strict consideration 
of health factors, accident prevention and a reasonable 
adjustment of the hours of work can an increase be 
achieved. Otherwise “more work” will simply mean less 
efficiency and qualitative deterioration. With certain reser- 
vations, the conclusion of this inquiry is that the time lost 
by sickness, injury and absence varies directly with the 
weekly hours of work; it is usually reasonably low when 
the hours of work are less than 60 a week, but is higher, 
and sometimes quite excessive, when the hours are between 
60 and 75. One important factor emerges. When hours of 
work are suddenly increased at a time of great emergency, 
as was the case in May, 1940, an initial spurt of extra effort 
on the part of the workers will raise weekly output imme- 
diately and substantially. There have been similar exertions 
with similar results in invaded Russia. But, the report 
emphasises, this is usually followed by a fall in both hourly 
and weekly output, which continues at a varying rate until 
the hours of work are again reduced ; and the chief cause 
of this fall is, of course, the additional fatigue and strain 
caused by long hours of work. During the period of decline 
after the 1940 spurt, the amount of time lost through sick- 
ness, injury and absence without permission rapidly in- 
creased, and workers tended to become listless and stale. 
The remedy adopted, wisely, was a reduction in hours. On 
the basis of these researches, the Board believes that weekly 
hours of work, over an extended period, should not exceed 
60-65 for men and §5-60 for women. 

* * * 


Halt in Libya 


After a fairly rapid retreat eastwards, the British have 
established a new defence line in Libya, at Gazala, where 
the escarpment ends and the coast road passes between the 
hills and the sea. Here the enemy, to advance further, must 
either attack on a narrow front or else undertake a wide 
encircling movement to the south. There have been reports 
of patrol activity at Merkili, and Rommel is perhaps testing 
out the terrain in this sector. An attempt should bring him 
into collision with the British forces formerly holding Msus, 
but nothing has been heard of them since Rommel’s columns 
swung off on to the coast road. The position has thus beea 
stabilised to some extent. The next bout in the campaign 
depends, as usual, upon reinforcements. The British posi- 
tion is frankly a mystery. Rommel’s advance has been, in 
part, due to his great superiority in fire power. Against his 
heavy tanks, the British have so far only been able to set 
“light forces” of infantry. It cannot be supposed that the 
military authorities hoped to hold Cyrenaica, let alone 
advance to Tripoli, with only light mechanised units. Where 
has the heavy British material gone to? Rommel’s position 
is clearer. His heavy reinforcements have been shipped across 
the Mediterranean in convoys protected by the Italian ficet, 
German submarines, and the Luftwaffe, stationed in Sicily. 
Only one of these convoys was seriously interfered with, 
and it very foolhardily made its way from the Ionian Sea 
instead of keeping to the narrows between Sicily and 
Tripoli. And even this convoy was only attacked by air- 
craft. The Mediterranean fleet has suffered severely in the 
last nine months. Crete was the first severe blow, and there 
have been others, for example, the loss of the warship 
Barham, and the December raid on Alexandria by Italian 
“ shock naval units.” 
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Vichy at it Again 

Rommel has also received considerable assistance from 
Vichy. This has not perhaps taken the form of regular 
convoys from Marseilles to harbours in Tunisia and Tripoli, 
but valuable material—oil, wine, wheat, olives—has been 
sent across the Tunisian frontier and week by week a stream 
of armaments and transport vehicles are coming from the 
French factories to feed the Axis forces on every front. The 
fact that the United States is reported to have undertaken 
to begin once again—on a modified scale--the provisioning 
of North Africa gives the last touch of incongruity to Vichy’s 
involved and discreditable situation, and the favour extended 
to the perfidious administration of an obviously irresponsible 
octogenarian is one among many things that passes compre- 
hension in this war. Whether Vichy’s extra help is part of 
a wider attempt to bring the rest of Latin Europe into the 
conflict remains to be seen. That new pressure has been 
exerted on Vichy, Madrid and even Lisbon appears certain. 
It is the reaction that is in doubt. Madame Pétain has gone 
to see Franco and Dr Salazar is meeting the Caudillo at 
Seville. Are these joint discussions for defence or offence? 


* * * 


Trouble in Tangier 

The riots in Tangier last week-end mark a climax in 
a long crescendo of intrigue and tension. Nor was the 
serious bomb outrage which occurred on the previous Friday, 
and resulted in a number of British deaths, the first explo- 
sion in recent weeks. The demonstrations on the latest 
occasion were, however, on a different scale from any earlier 
disturbances. Hotels and offices were sacked, and much 
glass broken, including the windows of the British Con- 
sulate-General. The declaration of martial law by General 
Uriate, who commands the Spanish forces, appears to have 
been both belated and ineffective, while the attitude of the 
Spanish police throughout the incident leaves connivance 
as the sole explanation. It is not quite clear why the 
Spanish authorities should permit the Germans to stage 
such an obvious frame-up. Moorish sentiment, both in the 
Spanish and French Protectorates and in the former Inter- 
national Zone at Tangier, is fanatically anti-European. It 
is in normal times, and for obvious reasons, less anti-British 
than anti-French and anti-Spanish. The spirit of Abd-el- 
Krim is not dead and the Spaniards play with fire if they 
permit the precarious existing order to be upset in the 
interests of Germany. a feeling in Tangier may 
conceivably be exploited by Hitler to bring to a head the 
obstinately dormant antipathy between the British Govern- 
ment and the Government of General Franco. In the long 
run, it is Moorish nationalism alone whjch can profit from 
last week-end’s excesses. A strong protest has, of course, 
been lodged with the Spanish authorities by the British 
Consul-General. It is more than improbable that General 
Franco will be deceived by this elaborate manceuvre any 
more than by the incident of Fernando Po or the Vichy 
Government by the incident of the St. Denis. 


* * * 


Jamaica’s Constitution 


It is almost a year since the Government announced 
its proposals fer a new constitution for Jamaica. Since 
then, it has been made quite clear that they displeased both 
the reactionaries and the People’s National Party, which 
consists of the political progressives. The latter objected to 
the over-riding powers given to the Governor and to the 
separation of the legislature from the executive. But power 
lay in the hands of the reactionaries whose influence in the 
Legislative Council, owing to the very unrepresentative 
nature of the present constitution, is predominant ; and last 
August the Council rejected the proposals, demanding instead 
a bi-camera legislature such as exists in Barbados, where 


. an oligarchy, proud of its three hundred year old constitu- 


tion, is steadfastly resisting popular pressure for social and 
political reforms. The Colonial Office is to be congratulated 
that it aas not allowed the conflict of opinion in Jamaica 
to stop the progress of reform in that colony. Last month, 
Lord Moyne sent the Governor new proposals, which re- 
affirm the principle that adult suffrage must be the founda- 
tion of reform. They also make good one of the most serious 
Omissions in the original scheme by abolishing the property 
qualifications for membership of the Legislative Council, 
substituting instead a deposit of £150 as in this country. 
The fears of the People’s National Party about the Gov- 
¢rnor’s over-riding powers are said to be based on a mis- 
apprehension ; he is given no new power, but his existing 
Powers must be redefined in the light of new circumstances. 
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Lord "Moyne has not, on the other hand, accepted the de- 
mands of the PNP for executive responsibility. A certain 
number of elected members of the Legislative Council will 
be admitted to the Privy Council (which, however, will 
continue to be an advisory body only), and the enlarge- 
ment of the Legislative Council will facilitate the develop- 


‘ment of advisory committees which were recommended by 


the West India Royal Commission in order to initiate the 
elected members into the business of administration. But 
there is no question, yet, of giving the colony responsible, 
as well as representative, government. Whether this new 


. approach by the Colonial Office will solve the deadlock is 


uncertain. It has, however, asked the Governor to proceed 
at once with the necessary steps, such as the holding of a 
census, on which a new electoral register based on universal 
suffrage can be prepared ; and a general election will then 
be held instead of waiting, as was announced last March, 
until after the war. 


* ° * 


Ministry of Planning 


The Government’s promise to set up a central planning 
body has now been carried out. Lord Reith’s Ministry of 
Works and Buildings now becomes a Ministry of Works 
and Planning. It will exercise the functions hitherto 
possessed by the Ministry of Health under the Town and 
Country Planning Acts; and it now remains to transform the 
new body into an Authority with positive powers. The 
Ministry of Health has had little more than the negative 
duty of approving schemes submitted by local authorities, 
themselves hampered in their planning of the use of land 
by lack of financial facilities to obtain control over its 
disposition. The outlines of the new powers that the 
Ministry of Planning needs are being worked out by the 
Uthwatt Committee, which has already recommended 
public acquisition of development rights in bombed areas, 
slum areas and undeveloped land; and the Committee is 
now at work on the key problem of compensation. In fact, 
the only way to make the new Ministry capable of ensuring, 
authoritatively, that “ the national policy of urban and rural 
development is carried out as a single whole” is for the 
State to decide now to assume ownership, by purchase, of 
land where and when development is planned. 


Shorter Notes 


Barely a week after he assumed the democratic office of 
Prime Minister, Quisling has assumed the powers of a dic- 
tator. By a decree published on February 7, the authority 
of the King and Storting is vested in the minister president 
subject to ratification by the head of the Department of 
Justice for legislation at variance with the constitution. Pre- 
sumably the Storting, even under German occupation, con- 
tinued to have a definite. nuisance value. Now that the 
Quisling Government enjoys the status of a puppet rather 
than a subject power, it is important to create the fiction 
that it is the free and democratic element which is in the 
minority. 

* 


In an article entitled “ Australia’s War Effort” on page 
177 of The Economist last week, it was erroneously stated 
that the Commonwealth’s iron and steel industry was located 
in the Broken Hill district in New South Wales. In fact, the 
main steel mills of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 
Ltd., are at Newcastle, a deep water port some 70 miles 
north of Sydney ; the company also operates a large steel 
plant at Port Kembla, about 60 miles south of Sydney. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Growth a Lend-Lease 


I es President’s third quarterly report to Congress on 
Lend-Lease operations, copies of which have now 
reached this country, covers the period to November 30, 
194I—just seven days before the Japenese attack. The 
subsequent developments have not affected—or have not yet 
affected—the framework of Lend-Lease; but they have 
manifestly transformed the whole character of the problem 
of supplying material aid from America to the other United 
Nations. November 3oth is, therefore, a convenient stopping- 
place for a survey of Lend-Lease while it still retained its 
original character as an aspect of pre-belligerency. 

The workings of Lend-Lease have never been properly 
understood in Great Britain—or, indeed, in the United 
States. There is still a tendency to speak and think as if 
the Lend-Lease Act authorised the President to make doliars 
available to Britain and other nations, with which they could 
continue to buy what they needed in the United States. 
In recent weeks, for example, it has frequently been stated 
on both sides of the Atlantic that Lend-Lease was now to 
come to an end “because the two countries have now de- 
cided to pool their resources.” Actually, it is the essence 
of the whole plan that no money passes. As Lend-Lease 
gradually extends to cover the whole of British requirements 
in the United States, the British purchasing programme 
will be wound up. The decision to pool resources was not 
made in December, but in March ; and Lend-Lease is not 
an alternative to pooling, it is the instrument of pooling. 

Nor, save in a formal sense, is there any distinction in 
the American Government’s production programme. When 
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the Lend-Lease Act was passed nearly a year ago, the funds 
that had been appropriated by Congress for armament pro- 
duction were still comparatively small. The Lend-Lease 
appropriations were the means of placing additional orders 
and in that sense—but in that sense only—it could be said 
that there was a Lend-Lease production programme on top 
of the domestic programme. But the beneficiaries of Lend- 
Lease have not had to wait for the maturing of the con- 
tracts that were placed with the Lend-Lease appropriations. 
In actual delivery, if not in contract-placing, there has from 
the start been a substantial degree of merging of the Lend. 
Lease and domestic categories. This merging is growing. 
Since Pearl Harbour there is a new policy which largely 
dispenses with the need for specific Lend-Lease appropria- 
tions. Each of the two gigantic Appropriation Bills passed 
by Congress in recent weeks contains a provision that the 
materials to be manufactured may—up to a stated total— 
be transferred under Lend-Lease. 

The Office of Lend-Lease Administration (OLLA for 
short) thus neither buys nor sells anything. The original 
Act took the form of providing that the President might 
authorise the War and Navy Departments (and others) “ to 
manufacture . . . . or otherwise procure... . any defence 
article ” and “ to sell, transfer title to, exchange, lease, iend 
or otherwise-disvose of ” these articles to the government 
of any country whose defence the President deems vital to 


the defence of the United States. The two Appropriation 
Acts of March and October prescribe the financial limits 
within which this can be done. OLLA exercises such of 
the President’s powers as he has delegated to it. The formal 
procedure is that the British (or other would-be beneficiary) 
representatives in Washington submit to OLLA a “ requisi- 
tion” for the goods they require. This requisition must 
set forth the use to which the requested article or service 
is to be put and the reason why it is needed. OLLA then 
examines the requisition to see whether it complies with 
the conditions of the Act, two of which are that “ the de- 
fence aid requested must not be obtainable, as a practical 
matter, by payment therefor in American dollars or other 
currency available to the requisitioning country” and that 
“the requested Lend-Lease aid must be of the most 
economical and efficient type suitable for the intended use.” 
When the requisition has passed these tests, it is sent to 
the “procurement agency ” (i.e., the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Department of Agriculture, etc.) 
for execution. In the early months, the machinery proved 
to be extremely slow and cumbersome. Every document 
had to go to the President and each stage of the procedure 
was dealt with separately. A number of simplifications 
have been gradually introduced. The President still exer- 
cises all powers of policy-making, but Mr Stettinius, the 
Administrator, has power to sign the documents. Items are 
not treated one by one, but lumped together in a pro- 
gramme. Authorisation to procure, allocation of funds and 
authorisation to transfer are now usually granted simul- 
taneously. The result has been to cut a great deal of red 
tape, though complaints of delay are still to be heard. 

On November 30th, the Act had been extended to 33 
countries, counting the British Empire as one. Every Latin 
American country appeared on the list, as well as China, 
Egypt, Belgium, Free France, Greece, Iceland, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Russia, Turkey and Jugoslavia. 
Czechoslovakia has since been added. Although, as has 
been emphasised from the start, the relations between the 
United States and these beneficiaries are strictly physical 
and non-financial, the progress of operations under the Act 
is necessarily reported in financial terms. As with all 
American Governmental production statistics, two sets of 
figures are presented. The first refers to the successive stages 
of authorising expenditure; the second set of figures 
refers to the actual production and delivery of goods. 
The first measures what is going to be done; the second 
what has been done. The following table gives figures of 
appropriations (i.e., funds provided by Congress), allocations 
(i.e., the value of production programmes adopted) and 
obligations (i.e., contracts placed) up to November 30th :— 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Appropriated Allocated Obligated 
Ordnance and ordnance stores 2,650 2,215 947 
Ne” ee ee 2,710 2,040 1,727 
Tanks and other vehicles..... 847 628 316 
DE Sata cecvi eds seek 1,628 1,303 713 
Misc. military equipment .... 431 31] 70 
Production facilities in USA.. 977 757 427 
Agricultural and_ industrial , 
CONNIOIIIOEE 65.005 s 6 3,043 1,665 930 
Servicing, repair of ships, et 341 167 109 
Services and expenses....... 325 95 3 
Administrative expenses..... 20 5 1 
MN sooo ss 00% 12,972 9,186 5,243 


“ T end-Lease aid ” says the report, “ cannot be adequately 
reflected by figures alone. It includes the repair of hundreds 
of ships and the 2,009,000 tons of American shipping that 
have been made available to carry defence goods. It includes 
the shipways that will produce Lend-Lease ships and = 
training of airplane pilots for Lend-Lease countries. t 
includes the goods which have been completed and the 
facilities that are being expanded to produce more goods. 
It includes the raw materials and machine tools that have 
made it possible for the Lend-Lease countries to step ae 
their production of war material.” So far, however, as 
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aid actually provided can be represented in money figures, 
the facts are given in the following table :— 


Millions of Dollars 


Total to 
November 30, 1941 

Defence articles transferred ........ 723 
Articles awaiting transfer or use.... 140 
Articles in process of manufacture. . 92 
Servicing and repair of ships ....... 79 
Rental and charter of ships, etc. ... 92 
Production facilities in USA ....... 75 
Miscellaneous expemses ...........-. ] 

po) See err 1,202 


It is this table that is represented in the chart reproduced 
opposite. The report gives actual quantitative figures 
fora number of non-military goods transferred. The largest 
items by weight are 719,834,984 pounds of grain and cereal 
products, 548,091,424 pounds of fruits and vegetables, 
535;742:451 pounds of meat and fish products, 30,546,999 
barrels of petroleum products and 1,361,492 tons of iron 
and steel. 

The value of Lend-Lease goods actually exported up to 
November 30, 1941, was $595 millions. The difference 
between this figure and the $723 millions of goods trans- 
ferred is to be explained by (i) the fact that ships are not 
“exports ” ; (ii) the use of Lend-Lease goods in the United 
States ; and (iii) the building up of stocks at the ports, The 


EXPORTS TO BRITISH EMPIRE 
AND EGYPT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS - MONTHLY 


report includes an interesting chart, reproduced here, of 
exports to the British Empire and Egypt, with the comment 
that “the black area may be expected to increase rapidly, 
whereas the shaded area will tend to decline. The important 
consideration is to keep total exports at steadily increasing 
levels.” It can, incidentally, be deduced from this chart 
that exports to the British Empire and Egypt must make up 
more than 90 per cent of the Lend-Lease exports to date. 

The tendency has been noticeable both in British and in 
American opinion to consider Lend-Lease as a purely tem- 
porary and outmoded expedient, and to measure its value 
by the relatively moderate amount of goods actually trans- 
ferred up to date. But this would be a profound mistake. 
The slow beginning is due to the fact that armament pro- 
duction in general in America is still at a comparatively 
early stage. No other device could have provided goods any 
more quickly. The merit of Lend-Lease, which lies in the 
fact that it avoids the creation of purely financial indebted- 
ness and puts the relations between nations on a basis of 
reality, is one that will grow with time. Lend-Lease has 
not been superseded, the probability is that it will not be 
es, the certainty is that it ought not to be super- 
seded. 


Budgeting for Defence 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 
January 13th. 


THE Budget message for the year 1942-43 proposed total 
expenditures of $59,000 millions, compared with estimated 
expenditures for the current fiscal year of $31,000 millions 
and actual expenditures for the year 1940-41 of under 
$13,000 millions. Receipts for the year 1942-43 were put 
at $16,500 millions, compared with estimated receipts 
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for the current fiscal year of $12,000 millions and actual 
receipts for the year 1940-41 of $7,600 millions. 

For the item of national defence, the proposal for the 
year 1942-43 is $53,000 millions ; the estimate for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is $24,000 millions ; the actual expenditure 
for the year 1940-41 was $6,300 millions. 

Budget figures of this magnitude are, of course, far 
beyond the intellectual comprehension of the individual. 
Their presentation, however, focused individual thought 
on a number of related themes more readily grasped. 
Among the public there has been from the first a confusion 
of thought identifying a war programme with a spending 
programme. That is, the war effort was considered a 
prosperity effort on a magnificent scale. The “ pork-barrel ” 
is one of the oldest of American institutions, and in and 
out of Congress there is a persistent disposition to regard 
defence appropriations in this traditional aspect. This 
attitude did not vanish with the declaration of war; but 
there is evidence that it is receding. 

The first evidence came in the opposition to certain 

features of the price-fixing legislation that would have made 
farmers special beneficiaries. This legislation was described 
by the President as a Bill to compel inflation, and the Press 
has generally been outspoken in its criticism. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, the claims of the farm pressure group were 
as valid as—even more valid than—the claims of other 
pressure groups that have made successful exactions during 
the past year. The outcry is a symptom of a hardening of 
public opinion. 
-» A-second sequence of the Budget message is an increased 
emphasis in discussion of the effect of advancing prices on 
the war effort. The rapid rise in prices over the past year 
has made the public realise that $50,000 millions will buy 
only about $40,000 millions of services and materials at the 
prices of a year ago; and with prices rising rapidly (as 
they have been in recent weeks) there is an increased 
realisation that the sum appropriated is significant only as 
it is related to the amount of materials and services which 
the appropriation will buy. 

Third, the comparison of the budgeted sum with the 
estimated national income has increased the number of 
persons who realise that the allocation of half the national 
money income to defence means the allocation of half the 
national physical output to defence. In short, a nation 
cannot allocate half its national output to defence and 
maintain “business as usual.” For many months it has 
been verbally unfashionable to speak of business as usual ; 
but such is the dichotomy of the human mind that people 
cou'd simultaneously condemn the slogan of “business as 
usual” and personally follow the motto of “ business better 
than usual.” 

Nothing would be easier than for Congress to pass the 
Budget appropriations, even though these are half the 
national income. But to translate these appropriations into 
half the national output is another matter. At the present 
time, the human and material resources of this country are 
approximately fully employed, and not above a quarter of 
that effort is related to the war programme. While there is 
still some potential expansion left in the economy, for all 
practical purposes it can be ignored, and any increment of 
the war effort will derive from diversion or subtraction 
from the present civil consumption. This is, in substance, 
the task to which the President has appointed Mr Donald 
M. Nelson. 

This appointment is compared with that of Mr Bernard 
M. Baruch as head of the War Industries Board in 1917. 
Actually, in 1917-18 nothing like half the national output 
went into the war effort, and the task assigned is pro- 
portionately greater. 


American Notes 


Pollyanna Limited 


There could be no better proof—if proof be needed— 
of the wholeheartedness of the American war effort than 
the recent outcry in the American press against comp!acency 
and “ pollyannaism” in certain quarters. While it must 
be granted that America entered the war at a more strenuous 
moment than Britain, it does credit to the American people 
that within two months of their declaration, they are 
already on their guard against undue optimism and are 
demanding to be told the worst. A. warning acvinst over- 
confidence by Mr Batt, head of the Materials Division of 
the War Production Board, has been widely welcomed. 
Leaders in many newspapers and most of the well-known 
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columnists are almost overcritical of American “lethargy ” 
and over-optimism. The Administration is under fire on 
this score; Mr Jesse Jones in particulat has laid himself 
open to attack by suggesting that consumer sacrifices need 
only be temporary. This tempting doctrine appears to have 
aroused great indignation. It is also argued that commu- 
niqués from the Pacific war zone lay too much emphasis 
on isolated acts of gallantry and fail to present a compre- 
hensive and balanced account of the situation. The com- 
parative immunity of the United States from attack and the 
consciousness of vast economic resources are not conducive 
to a great sense of urgency, and it is all the more heartening 
that the American people are so thoroughly alive to the 
sacrifices which they will have to make and the trials that 


lie ahead. 
* 


It is a little less fortunate that the mood of strenuous 
endeavour is also resulting in widespread drawing of 
invidious comparisons betweea British and American efforts. 
This tendency is, of course, being actively fostered by the 
ex-isolationists and by such constant Anglophobes as Mr 
Hearst and Col McCormick. There is said to be something 
called “the Churchill strategy” that concentrates all the 
available troops and supplies in the British Isles and starves 
all other theatres of war. There is, of course, nothing re- 
markable in a wave of criticism of the effectiveness of 
British arms—the same criticism is to be heard in England. 
British stock has slumped before and will rise again. But 
it is a great pity that, as between one United Nation and 
another, theré should be any comparisons of determination, 
courage, sagacity or foresight. Fortunately, the great 
sound mass of American opinion (much larger and much 
sounder than is commonly supposed) is taking no part in 
the clamour, which does its authors little credit and is, in 
the main, a conscious or unconscious attempt to forget how 
very wrong they have been in all their judgments on the 
war. 





Labour Issues 


The disputes that have already been referred to the 
new War Labour Board involve a number of key war 
industries. Negotiations between the Steel Workers Organi- 
sing Committee (CIO) and the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion have broken down over the questions of wage increases, 
the closed shop, and the “check-off” (i.e., the demand 
that union subscriptions should be collected by the em- 
ployer by deduction from wages.) Bethlehem, together with 
the three other companies affected, employs about 200,000 
workers. This group, known as “little Steel,” has been 
notoriously more obdurate in its dealings with labour 
than “big Steel,” the U.S. Steel Corporation. The Auto- 
mohile Workers Union has also placed an appeal with the 
Labour Board, having been unable to convince manage- 
ment that double pay for Sunday work should continue. 
Labour relations have also been strained at Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company and at the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation. None of these disputes has reached the strike 
stage, but on the Pacific Coast welders walked out of San 
Francisco shipyards, demanding autonomous union status 
within the AFL, and interstate ’bus transportation was tied 
up by an AFL strike against the Greyhound Lines for 
higher wages for maintenance employees. So far the issue 
of the union shop has not been very much to the fore, 
although this was left open when the Board was established, 
much to the disappointment of management representatives. 
It is suggested that the policy of the Board will be to create 
industry agreements similar to that establishing the War 
Emergency Maritime Board, which will make binding 
decisions in all the industry’s labour disputes and will 
pass on proposals for labour training. Obviously such 
agreements will be more easily reached and will work 
better in industries with a background of good relations 
between managements and well established unions, than in 
those where unions are still fighting for recognition, such 
as copper mining. Co-operation by both the AFL and 
CIO with the government in regional production confer- 
ences has been announced, and labour representatives have 
formed a committee to advise the Office of Civilian Defence. 
An encouraging light on labour’s state of mind is provided 
by two recent Gallup polls. Asked what they considered 
the most important problem organised labour faced, 54 per 
cent of union leaders questioned and 48 per cent of mem- 
bers answered to increase production. In another poll 55 
per cent of union leaders questioned and 58 per cent of 
union members agreed that the government should have 
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the right in war-time to dictate wages and hours and tell 
workers what jobs they should hold. 


* * * 


New Taxes 


The Administration’s tax proposals now seem likely to 
include something in the nature of a general sales tax 
although there is disagreement on the form it will] take. 
It haspbeen reported, that opposition by retailers and labour 
may result in the substitution of a tax on “ value added ” by 
industry for the more conyentional sales tax, though more 
recently the case for the retail sales tax has been said to 
be gaining ground in Congress and the Treasury. In addition 
to raising new revenue, the purpose of such a new tax 
would be to reduce consumer purchasing power, and in 
particular to limit the increases due to defence spending. 
The tax on value added would be levied on the output 
of manufacturers less cost of materials and services pur- 
chased—in other words, on the sum of payrolls, interest 
payments, rents and profits. Credit would be allowed for 
social security payroll taxes, and small enterprises would 
be exempted for administrative reasons. A rate of between 
5 per cent and Io per cent, to yield about $3,000 millions 
is suggested. A third proposal is the reportedly un- 
popular “withholding ” tax, under which a percentage of 
pay would be withheld at source for the Treasury, It is 
thought that the adoption of the “ value added” tax might 
make possible a lower rate for the withholding tax. It cer- 
tainly would be easier and cheaper to collect than a retail 
sales tax, but it is hard to believe that it would be much 
more equitable, as foodstuffs would probably be excluded 
in both cases. Both taxes will “soak the consumer ”—and 
most painfully and unfairly in the lower income brackets, 
The argument, that a sales tax is preferable to the with- 
holding tax because the former at least “leaves the payer 
of the tax with some choice as to how much he pays” 
seems singularly ill-taken. The vast majority, laying out their 
income on necessities, have little control over their spend- 
ing. In any case, it can hardly be a virtue of a wartime tax 
that it allows some tax-payers to avoid it. Given the 
defence programme, real purchasing power in the hands 
of consumers will decline. The tax policy adopted will 
determine whether the reduction will be just and orderly, 
or whether it will be accomplished through inflation. The 
programme accepted will be an interesting and accurate 
reflection of the degree to which Congress is willing and 
able to face the disagreeable realities of total war. 


+ * * 


Teapot Tempest 


Accusations of frivolous activities against the OCD— 
the Office of Civilian Defence—have provided an apparently 
welcome relief from the sombreness of the news from the 
Far East. Mayor La Guardia’s resignation from the Direc- 
torship has concentrated Congressional attacks upon Mrs 
Roosevelt and the appointment of two of her friends, Mr 
Melvin Douglas and Miss Mayris Chaney. The new 
director, Mr Landis, announced that Mrs Roosevelt will 
continue as head of the Community and Volunteer Partici- 
pation Division and that Mr Douglas would head the Arts 
Council of the Information Division. The House of Repre- 
sentatives voted the OCD $100 millions for the purchase 
of gas masks and other equipment, but inserted a provision 
forbidding the use of OCD funds for “instruction in 
physical fitness by dancers. fan dancers, street shows, 
theatrical performances or other public entertainment.” Mrs 
Roosevelt has offered to answer Congressional questions 
regarding “sinecure” jobs, and has defended the reorgani- 
sation of the department. Mr Douglas and Miss Chaney 
have announced that they are serving the government with- 
cut salaries, and not for $8,000 a year and $4,600 as 
charged. The existence of an Arts Council, an Information 
Division, a Bureau of Children’s Activities, and a Physical 
Fitness Division suggests that, while the appointments of 
Mr Douglas and Miss Chaney may have been perfectly 
sound, the necessities of civilian defence have been rather 
broadly conceived. Public opinion can be relied on to see 
to it that excessive energies and funds are not absorbed in 
such activities to the detriment of more essential work. 


* * * 


Machine Tools 


The War Production Board last week announced that 
machine tool production in 1942 will have to reach at least 
$1,500 millions—perhaps $2,000 millions—if the President's 
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yictory programme is to be realised. Even the more modest 
s r 
: i as that of a normal pre-war year. , Two years of 
steadily expanding output have greatly increased = 
industry’s capacity, but it is reported that doubts are felt 
whether the utmost effort in 1942 will raise output above 
$1,300 millions. There are only about 200 firms in the 
industry, and in 1941 they produced over 200,000 machine 
tools, more than 20 per cent of the number in operation 
in the United States in 1940. During 1940 the labour force 
expanded from 78,100 to 110,000 ; average hours are 52 per 
week compared with about 42 in all durable goods industries. 
Nearly all manufacturers operate two shifts, and over half 
are on three. The increase in the efficiency of the units 


produced is roughly estimated at three times the pre-war: 


level. Even so, in December the industry’s orders amounted 
to under $600 millions. The chief difficulty is that 
probably about half of these were concentrated on the pro- 
ducers of “ critical ” machine tools—horizontal and vertical 
boring mills, planers, turret lathes, milling machines, in- 
ternal grinders, radial drills. 

* 


The shortage of skilled labour is the most serious obstacle 
to further production increases, but complaints are also 
heard about the need for working capital to finance the 
larger output. The Government has agreed to pay 30 per 
cent down on new orders to meet needs for more working 
capital. Some companies have lost sub-contractors to the 
Army and Navy and it is alleged that sometimes essential 
work is held up by unnecessarily large orders from defence 
contractors. In other instances, delivery of produced units 
has been held up two or three months because the necessary 
tooling had not been built. Training of labour is being 
pushed under Government and private auspices ; the fact 
that about half the labour force has been trained since 1939 
suggests that the labour shortage should not be insuperable 
in time. The Production Division of the WPB is making 
a careful analysis of each manufacturer of critical tools to 
insure that the maximum possible man-hours are obtained 
on each shift and to spread sub-contracting to the fullest 
possible extent. It is improbable that any possible pro- 
duction of machine tools would completely satisfy the 
demand at this stage, but attention to bottle-necks in pro- 
duction added to economy in use should go far towards 
filling essential requirements. 


* * * 


Over the Gold Peak ? 


A scarcely perceptible movement in the weekly returns 
of the Federal Reserve Banks is perhaps the most momen- 
tous of the changes revealed by the figures of the past four 
months. It is the decline in the total monetary gold stocx 
from a peak of $22,796,000,000 touched on October 29, 1941, 
to a figure of $22,738,000,000 recorded on February Sth last. 
The steep increase in this item went on almost uninter- 
ruptedly until the end of October. The curve then flattened 
for a fortnight, and since then there has been a gradual 
decline, interrupted by two or three weekly hesitations, but 
nevertheless unmistakeable. It is too early to claim on the 
basis of this evidence that the international gold tide has at 
long last turned away from the United States, but a four 
months’ break in an underlying trend which has persisted 
for close on a decade is of sufficient moment tw attract the 
Closest attention. The most important sources which have 
of late years fed the stream of gold flowing to the United 
States, namely the accumulated reserves of British countries, 
have now run dry. Current production may still find its 
way to the United States, but even this may be a somewhat 
dwindling stream over the months to come. On the other 
hand, a fully belligerent America will inevitably tend to 
curtail its exports to the remaining open markets—mainly 
the South American republics—and will be increasing its 
purchases of primary materials in those countries, both on 
its own and on Allied account. Already the unsold surpluses 
of South American countries of which so much was being 
spoken and written up to last summer are beginning to 
vanish like magic. If the balance of payments of the United 
States is to turn adverse there is no reason why it should 
hot find its counterpart in exports of gold. Evidence of 
such movements from the United States cannot now be 
obtained since the Department of Commerce has since May, 
1941, suspended the publication of bullion export statistics 
by countries of destination. As evidence of the direction 
in which US gold may be trending it may be noted that 
imports of gold into Argentina during the first ten months 
of 1941 exceeded exports by 11,395,000 pesos as compared 


with net exports of 190,204,000 pesos in the corresponding 
Period of 1940. 


twice the large output of 1941 and fifteen times | 





Coke for Furnaces 


The planned increase in the output of the steel industry 
in the United States, and the intention of raising non- 
ferrous metal production to its potential maximum will 
materially affect the country’s coke requirements, A special 
investigation into the distribution of coke in the United 
States, recently completed by the Bureau of Mines, showed 
that in 1940 no less than 69.2 per cent of the country’s coke 
supplies was used by furnaces, while an additional 3.4 per 
cent of the total went into foundries. As recently as the 
middle of November last the Bureau of Mines pointed out 
in a report to the Defence Departments that so far supplies 
of coke had been sufficient to meet the increased demands 
of the armament programme. Production in the first nine 
months of 1941, the latest official figure then available, was 
47,980,000 tons, an increase of 16 per cent on the year. 
Production of coke (excluding coke produced in gas retorts, 
which is of no interest to the metallurgical industry) in the 
whole of 1941 was estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 
65,000,000 tons, or 14 per cent more than a year before and 
8.5 per cent more than in 1929, the previous record produc- 
tion year. Although the 1941 output exceeded that of the 
peak year of the last war (1918) by 15 per cent, a further 
combined increase by at least 25 per cent will be needed in 
the next two years to secure adequate coke supplies for the 
steel and non-ferrous metal production programmes. At the 
end of 1941 the potential annual coke producing capacity 
of United States coke-ovens (both the by-product and bee- 
hive types), according to official data, was approximately 
72,000,000 tons, which is only just over 10 per cent more 
than last year’s actual production. Moreover, the capacity 
estimate included ovens with an annual capacity of between 
2 and 3 million tons in need of repair or adjustment in order 
to reach the scheduled maximum output. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a major expansion in the number and size 
of coke-ovens will be needed. Actually, a substantial expan- 
sion programme of the US coke-oven industry was initiated 
in 1940. At the end of that year no less than 492 coke-ovens 
were under construction, and an additional 73 ovens, which 
had been abandoned years ago, were reconditioned. The 
annual capacity involved was 3,000,000 tons. Figures for the 
end of last year are not available so far, but it appears from 
industrial reports that the rate of expansion has been almost 
doubled in 1941. 


Shorter Notes 


Correction: It was mistakenly reported in the British 
press last week that the President had signed the bill to 
restrict the propaganda and information activities of agents 
of foreign principals. So far from this being true, the Presi- 
dent has vetoed the Bill. This will avoid the uncomfortable 
situation that would have arisen if such bodies as the 
British Information Services were to be more hampered in 
their activities now that they represent one of America’s 
allies than they were when the United States was still 
formally neutral. 


- 


Under the sugar-rationing plan household sugar stocks 
must be revealed, and those who have hoarded sugar will 
not be allowed to purchase their weekly three-quarters of a 
pound until their stocks are exhausted. Falsification of re- 
ports will be punishable by penalties up to $10,000 fine and 
ten years imprisonment. The nation’s school teachers are 
to supervise registration and issuance of ration books. 
Household and industrial sugar consumption is to be reduced 
by one-third. Sugar prices have increased by almost one 
cent a pound and a ceiling on retail prices has been 
threatened. 

* 


The War Department has announced that it proposes to 
expand the Army Air Force to 2,000,000 officers and men, 
half of this to take place this year. A complete Air Course 
is to be given to cadets at the West Point Military 
Academy, to save the additional year now required for 
training after graduation. 


* 


The President has met with the CIO and AFL com- 
mittee to plan labour’s co-operation in the war effort. The 
CIO representatives are President Murray, Mr Thomas of 
the United Automobile Workers, and Mr Julius Emspak 
of the United Electrical Workers. The AFL group includes 
Mr William Green, Vice-President Tobin, ard Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany. The move is generally considered 
as a rebuff to John L. Lewis. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Restraint in Argentina 


(From Our Buenos Aires Correspondent) 


January 7th 

EFORE the outbreak of war between Japan and the United 

States, Acting President Castillo had frequently stressed 
Argentina's neutrality as the keynote of her foreign policy. 
This was the theme of his opening message +o Congress last 
May, which was described by a disappointed press as lack- 
ing in vigour. In October, he declared that: “ Foreign 
problems should not disturb us, simply because Argentina 
is and can only be Argentina. For the rest it is a question of 
different ideals and differing interests.” In a strongly 
worded editorial article on December goth entitled “ War 
Reaches America,” La Prensa described these words as 
disconcerting, citing them as evidence of “a policy of very 
recent date ... which is out of tune with true Pan- 
Americanism and which is, in fact, its negation.” The 
article continued: “It is a policy—if such it may be called 
—which attempts to remove Argentina from America and 
from the world, to place it where? ” Deploring that there 
should be in South America those who are indifferent or 
deaf to the implications of the war’s expansion, the article 
stated that, though these are known to be very few, great 
danger lies in the fact that they include men in public 
places. Argentina’s decree, declaring the United States non- 
belligerent, while expressly maintaining her own neutrality 
towards Japan, was issued on December 9th, when the 
Acting President cabled its contents to President Roosevelt 
.together with a message qualifying the aggression as “ un- 
justified and lamentable.” La Prensa, in a subsequent 
editorial, claimed that both decree and cable were the 
coldest of all the expressions of solidarity emanating from 
Latin American countries, and added: “ Without a shadow 
of doubt, the telegram is very far from being in keeping 
with Argentine public sentiment; it is a colourless docu- 
ment, diplomatic to an extreme, lacking all emotion. Truth 
compels us to say so.” 

These typical press comments on the Cabinet’s reticence 
regarding Argentina’s relations with the Axis Powers, and the 
extent to which she is willing to co-operate in hemispherical 
defence, are a fair indication of popular feeling, which widely 
approved the warm unofficial messages of support cabled to 
President Roosevelt by President Ortiz, who handed over 
his office to Vice-President Castillo owing to ill-health, and 
by the former President, General Justo. The latter’s 
message significantly stated: “ The people of my country 
stand solidly beside the great northern democracy and its 
illustrious President.” Ignoring a popular appeal to convoke 
Congress, which is in recess until May, the Government 
decreed on December 16th a state of emergency and sus- 
pended the constitutional guarantees throughout the country 
“in view of the international situation.” Newspapers were 
simultaneously advised by the police that they must refrain 
from comment on this measure, as also from all tendentious 
appreciations of the international situation and any pub- 
lication calculated to disturb internal political peace. The 
popular Buenos Aires evening paper, Noticias Grdficas, 
promptly appeared with a blank column on its front page 
headed: “No evil may be spoken of anyone.” 

An outcome of the measure which has, on the whole, 
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been taken calmly, is the disappearance from the public 
p.atform of Accion Argentina, a vigorous movement 
embracing anti-totalitarian opinion of all shades. At the 
same time, the measure has had the effect of subduing 
comment on the manipulation of the Buenos Aires pro- 
vincial elections in the interests of the country’s present 
Conservative Government. This province, whose political 
support is of the utmost importance to the Federal Govern- 
ment, had been “intervened” (that is, the Provincial 
Government’s powers were taken over by a Federal official) 
after notorious financial mismanagement during _ the 
term of the Conservative, and reportedly pro-Fascist, 
Governor Fresco. Before polling took piace on December 
7th, a sensation was caused by the discovery of a large 
stock of completed voting papers in an unauthorised print- 
ing establishment. The Conservative Party’s victory, after 
widespread disturbances at the booths, was,branded unani- 
mously by the responsible press as fraudulent, and the 
existing tension between the Government and the national 
Opposition, the Radical Party, has increased considerably. 
The latter now points to a list of fraudulent elections which 
have taken place within a year covering three important 
provinces. On the eve of the declaration of a state of 
emergency, La Prensa condemned the frauds as damaging 
to the country’s prestige in the eyes of the world, and sup- 
ported the widespread conviction that they had been en- 
gineered by totalitarian elements, stating: “The attempt 
against popular suffrage and addiction to the dictatorships 
have much in common.” 


Fifth Column Dangers 


According to Deputy Damonte Taborda, Chairman of the 
Committee of Investigation into Anti-Argentine Activities, 
who recently visited the United States, where he consulted 
the reports of the Dies Committee, Argentina stands in 
greater danger from Fifth Column activities than any other 
American country. Nevertheless, in contrast to the reported 
throttling of German propaganda in other nations of the 
western hemisphere, no expression of Government policy 
has yet been made as regards the disclosures contained in 
the reports of the Committee of Investigation. The Trans- 
ozean news agency which they condemn continues to 
function, and the local German-inspired and German- 
financed newspaper, El Pampero, although it has prudently 
abandoned much of its scurrility since the police warning 
was issued to the press, continues to appear and to voice 
as stridently as ever its distrust of the United States in the 
interests of Argentine “ nationalism.” 

The restraint imposed upon the press, coupled with the 
fact that Congress is in recess and that arbitrary powers 
have been given to the police under the state of emergency, 
probably explains why the stéadily rising popular voice, 
condemning deference to the Axis Powers and expressing 
exasperation with the present Cabinet’s policy, has sunk to 
a murmur. Nevertheless, the warm tributes to Mr 
Churchill’s recent declarations in the United States Con- 
gress show the deep interest with which the people of 
Argentina are following the gearing of the western hemi- 
sphere to meet the threat to its greatest Power. La Prensa, 
a fervent advocate of the freedom of international trade, has 
followed up its panegyric on the Atiantic Charter with an 
editorial dealing with the prospects of reconstructed post- 
war trade. It recalls that when Argentina complained of the 
effects of the Ottawa Agreement and the 1930 American 
tariff, it was pointed out that she had invited reprisals by 
her own high tariffs established in 1930-32. Claiming that 
the Ottawa Agreements and the United States tariff were no 
small factors in causing the world crisis which culminated 
in the war, the paper makes a spirited plea for the con- 
sideration now of post-war trade problems, with good 
between all the democracies. 
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Starving Greece 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


February 9th 

ONcE again Greece has found her economic life particularly 
yylnerable to the impact of war. Two-thirds of all Greeks 
are normally employed in agriculture, but mainly in the 
cultivation of a few specialised crops, such as tobacco, grapes, 
and olives, which are exported in large quantities, while 
there is a deficiency of most of the ordinary foods. The area 
under cultivation was increased by 50 per cent during the 
1930's, and the output of tobacco, raisins, etc., has declined, 
but about 40 per cent of necessary foodstuffs still have to 
be imported from abroad. 

Moreover, the most valuable agricultural industries are 
concentrated in a few districts ; for instance, most of the 
tobacco cultivation and cattle breeding and much of the 
grain production is carried out in the two fertile northern 
plains. Of these, Macedonia has been ceded to Bulgaria, 
and Thessalia was greatly devastated in last year’s warfare. 
In addition, numerous fugitives from the territories ceded 
to Bulgaria and Albania have fied to other parts of Greece 
and “must be fed there. Two-thirds of the olive oil—for 
which Greece has no refineries—is produced in Crete and 
other remote islands; many of the vineyards are in the 
lonian Islands, which are now claimed by Italy. 

Most of the goods traffic in Greece is seaborne in normal 
times, and this has naturally almost come to a standstill. 
The inadequate road and rail system has further deteriorated 
through the destruction of bridges and tunnels during the 
war; it is difficult to find the necessary fuel to drive 
trains and cars, while most of the draught cattle have 
been slaughtered. 

Whatever stocks were available when the Greek resistance 
collapsed have been either requisitioned by the army of 
occupation or “bought” by foreigners with vaiueless 
German Treasury notes, which are supposed to be 
redeemed when the war is over. Axis soldiers, on leave in 
Greek towns, have been provided with large sums of this 
“money,” which has to be spent in the country itself. The 
existence of these notes, coupled with the great discrepancy 
between supply and demand, has naturally produced a 
strong pressure on the general price level. Wage rates had 
to be raised by between 110 and 140 per cent between July 
and November, 1941, alone. ‘The wheat price, which was 
8 drachmas per oke (2.8 lb.) in 1940, was fixed at 
27 drachmas in 1941, but this was considered insufficient by 
many farmers, who managed to sell their produce privately 
at higher prices or in exchange for goods instead of money ; 
the Government threatened them in vain with heavy 
penaities, including the death penalty, for non-delivery of 
wheat. 

Bread is in normal times the main constituent of the very 
simple Greek diet; an adult normally consumes 27 oz 
per day, and his ration was not very much smaller during 
the war with Italy and Germany. Last December, however, 
after reductions in the previous months, the official bread 
allowance reached the low level of 2} oz; and it has been 
reported from Corinth and other places that, in fact, no 
bread or flour has been given to holders of ration cards for 
many months. The 1941 olive crop, according to an 
announcement of last August, was then considered sufficient 
to provide everyone with 11 lb of oil until the end of last 
year and with adequate quantities during the first half of 
1941, but even Axis observers have stated that only very 
small quantities have in fact been distributed. Even in 
normal times, almost no other fats are consumed by the 
Greek masses. The Athens population received small 
portions of meat on rare occasions during the first six 
months of the Axis occupation, but these seem to have 
amounted to less than 1} lb per head altogether ; this is 
the more remarkable since large numbers of livestock have 
been slaughtered because of the lack of fodder. 


The Blackest Markets 


Shops in Greek towns are practically empty, partly 

Cause it does not pay for the shopkeepers to sell in their 
Premises at the controlled prices. Unlike other countries, 
in Greece the black market is not confined to luxuries or 
semi-luxuries, or even to large-scale transactions in other 
merchandise, but extends to all kinds of goods that a trader 
‘an obtain, including potatoes, onions, tomatoes, soap, etc., 
Which are sold at exorbitant prices. The prices of vegetables 
tnd olive oil sold in this way are about ten times as high 
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as the official prices, according to the Belgrade Donau- 
zeitung ; and potatoes and onions, for’ instance, sell at 
three to four times the ordinary prices. The authorities have 
so far been completely powerless in face of this widespread 
illicit traffic; the ordinary policemen are unwilling to stop 
it, and even high Government officials have been convicted 
for black market activities. The Government is now trying 
to form a special corps of “ incorruptibles ” to supervise the 
black markets. 

There is a shortage of many other goods, and a general 
control of the distribution of raw materials has been insti- 
tuted by the Ministry of Economic Affairs. The scarcity 
of coal can be judged from the measures introduced to cur- 
tail the electric power consumption in Athens ; these include 
a reduction of current in factories by 50 per cent, a reduc- 
tion in the number of trams and buses also by 50 per cent, 
and of uhderground trains by over 70 per cent ; private cus- 
tomers using more than a certain amount of electricity have 
to pay a surplus charge amounting to five times the ordinary 
rates. 

Pauperism greatly increased last year, and the authorities 
have found it necessary to protest against the growing 
“nuisance ” of beggars in the cities—among whom there 
are numerous veterans of the war. Another Government 
decree limits the number of school lessons to three per day, 
since the children are physically unable to attend school for 
longer hours. Already last year there was an increasing 
mortality rate, according to numerous reports, and various 
diseases as well as direct starvation have been widespread in 
recent months. 


Palestine in the Third 
Year of War 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


February 2nd 


RECENT reports from Palestine give an encouraging picture 
of the national economy under the stress of war. In Septem- 
ber, 1939, it was feared that the country, which had made 
extraordinary progress since the first World War, in spite 
of internal strife, would be seriously affected. Its export 
trade depended in great measure upon a single crop—citrus 
fruit; and its imports, on which its young industries had 
been built, were several times greater in value than its 
exports. Both imports and exports Were threatened by the 
outbreak of hostilities ; and when Italy entered the war and 
the Mediterranean became, if not mare nostrum, at least 
mare semi-clausum, the position was for a time very grave. 
The export of oranges and grape fruit was cut down to a 
tithe of the pre-war figure, and there were fears both for 
the food supply of the population, and for the maintenance 
of the industries. The Government came to the help of the 
orange-growers and the manufacturers. It arranged for loans 
to keep the established groves in cultivation ; and it estab- 
lished a War Supply Board to assist producers in solving 
their supply problems, and in bringing Palestinian industry 
into the large organisation of the Eastern Supply Council. 
Latest figures from Palestine show an encouraging in- 
crease in agricultural production for local food supply, 
and in industrial production both for home and export. 
Dairy, vegetable and grain farming have made steady pro- 
gress since 1939. Thus, the imports of butter fell from 


German 


Changes in Command 


SPECTACULAR changes in the German military com- 
mand have been followed by a reshuffle of important 
positions in the economic administration. The price com- 
missar, Josef Wagner, who had held this office since 1936, 
was replaced by Dr Fischboeck ; no explanation was given, 
and Hitler did not even offer the customary thanks. A few 
days later, Hitler created a new office, and appointed the 
motor-car expert, Jakob Wehrlin, to be Inspector-General 
of Motor Transport. Hitler explained that he was in need 
of quick and reliable information about motor transport. 
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746 tons during the first half of 1940 to 437 tons during 
the first six months of 1941; but there was no ration. 
ing in Palestine. The milk yield increased 5p 
over Io per cent*on the previous year. The increased culti. 
vation of vegetables by Jewish settlers is still more 
marked. The Jewish farmers have also doubled their cereal 
crops since the outbreak of war. The area under grain 
cultivation rose from about 40,000 acres in 1938-9 to about 
70,000 acres last year. 


Reducing Arab Indebtedness 


At the same time, the position of the Arab cultivators 
has greatly improved. Never since the British occupation 
has there been such a lively demand for the products of 
the fellahin. Prices have risen to a remarkable extent for 
grain, olive oil and dairy produce. While the cost of pro- 
duction for the more scientific agriculture of the Jews has 
risen substantially, the costs of production for the fellah, 
who works his holding with the help of his own family, are 
little affected. Peasant cultivators, therefore, enjoy the high 
prices received for their products to the full; and they 
are now in the unprecedented position of being able to 
reduce their burden of debt with comparative ease. It is 
estimated that a peasant who harvests 4 or § tons of Wheat 
now receives between £30 and £40 a year more than before 
the war; that is a very considerable sum for the Arab 
cultivator. During the last few months there has, indeed, 
been a serious rise in the cost of living in the towns, owing 
to the higher price of food, for which an outbreak of 
profiteering was partly responsible. It is stated that a ton 
of potatoes bought in Syria for £17 was sold in Palestine 
shops at four times that price. The Government and the 
Jewish bodies have taken steps to stop the speculation. 

It is estimated that the annual value of the output of 
the Jewish factories is fifteen million pounds, and the 
number of Jews engaged in manufacturing between forty 
and fifty thousand. The value of non-Jewish industrial 
production, including foreign-owned as well as Arab enter- 
prises, is estimated at between three and four million 
pounds. The removal of the threat of invasion of Palestine 
last year restored the confidence of investors ; as a result, 
a number of new Jewish enterprises have sprung up, while 
factories that were previously closed have been reopened. 
The expansion is illustrated by the figures of the linking- 
up of new industries with the Palestine Electric Corpora- 
tion. In 1941 they were nearly double the total for 1939. 

The war has involved m Palestine, as in England, the 
introduction of controls, licences and Government super- 
vision generally. But the assistance of the War Supply 
Board in obtaining raw materials for the factories has been 
increasingly recognised. And the Government was instru- 
mental in organising a Palestine Industrial Exhibition in 
Cairo last August, which was welcomed as an impressive 
demonstration of the position and possibilities of Palestinian 
industries in the economic life of the Middle East. Besides 
the output of munitions, textiles and a great variety of 
consumers’ goods for war purposes, which is the principal 
development, the war has led to the expansion of a few 
highly skilled industries for which Jewish workmen are 
specially qualified. Diamond cutting, in which, before the 
war, Jews were prominent at Amsterdam and Antwerp, has 
found a new home in Tel-aviv. The manufacture of 
scientific instruments has been successfully established, and 
also the manufacture of pharmaceutical and chemical pro- 
ducts, for which the minerals of the Dead Sea offer special 
facilities. 


Europe 


Wehrlin has overriding powers to gather the necessary in- 
formation, and is responsible directly to Hitler. This means 
that the new Inspector-General is superior to Major-General 
von Schell, the special commissar for motor-car produc- 
tion and transport. At the same time, Ministerial Director 
Dr Mansfeld was made Secretary of State in the Ministry of 
Labour, in place of Dr. Syrup, who was put on the sick list. 
Dr Mansfeld, it was explained, will intensify the search for 
labour for the war industry. On January 30th, the anni- 
versary of Hitler’s coming to power, Ministerial Director 
Guenther Schulze-Fielitz was appointed Secretary of State 
in Dr Todt’s Ministry ; a few days later Dr Todt, who 
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bined more offices than any other man in Germany, 
was killed in an air-crash. 

These changes are too numerous to be without 
significance. It is safe to assume that they mark the be- 
inning of a process of adapting Germany’s war economy to 
the new conditions created by the protracted large-scale 
military campaign against Soviet Russia. In 1942, Germany’s 
problem is the manufacture of munitions and weapons for 
4 progressively growing Wehrmacht by the use of pro- 
gressively fewer workers. Until the attack on Soviet Russia, 
Germany’s military effort and her economic effort seemed 
to be well balanced. Long intervals between successive short 
campaigns, and the conquest of almost the entire Continent 
of Europe, enabled war production to be distributed over 
the industry of all Germany and German Europe. 

Yet, even before the attack on Soviet Russia, there were 
disturbing signs of the growing tension which is probably 
ynavoidable in an economy planned for maximum produc- 
tion. Excessive liquidity created an alarming boom in share 
prices, which was only stopped by a complicated system of 
profit and dividend stops.” The influx of foreign workers 
hastily trained women and unskilled labour, togethe: with 
the cost-plus-profit system for public orders, led to a 
gradual reduction in the efficiency of industry. In spite 
of the large booty gathered during 1939 and 1940, German 
economy was beginning to draw on its capital. Under these 
circumstances, the Minister of Economic Affairs, Dr. Funk, 
the price commissar, Wagner, and other Ministers, pursued 
contradictory policies. Wagner tried to mop up excessive 
purchasing power by the profit and dividend stop, and by 
gradually reducing the profit margin which employers earned 
by the cost-plus-profit system. Dr. Funk adopted the policy 
of frightening speculators by the threat of the registration 
of shares, which was finally introduced at the end of 1941. 
The Minister of Finance imposed new taxes; but by the 
system of “iron savings” the wages tax was slightly re- 
duced ; and at the same time, efficiency wages were intro- 
duced which actually reduced wages. During the autumn of 
1941, public discussion of economic policy was almost un- 
restricted. Big business appeared to be demanding greater 
freedom from bureaucratic restrictions, while the price com- 
missar, Wagner, and other influential old Nazis, seemed to 
want the abolition of profits, of the bourses, and, generally 
speaking, of private business. 

The first sign of an actual change in policy was the intro- 
duction of fixed prices for armament orders, which was 
gradually to replace the cost-plus-profit system. This 
favours the most modern factories and the most integrated 
concerns. The process of concentration in industry will be 
accelerated, because the obsolete and inefficient factories will 
no longer be able to make any profit at all. The cumbersome 
control over costing, painstakingly built up by Commissar 
Wagner, becomes superfluous, and the mopping up of exces- 
sive profits, which are now termed differential profits, is no 
longer necessary. The leader of the Industry Group has 
stated that industry is well satisfied with the new principle 
of fixed prices, which allows a just profit to the efficient 
firm. Yet Price Commissar Wagner, who introduced the new 
principle, has been replaced by Dr Fischboeck ; the main 
task of the new price commissar is confined to controlling 
the prices of civilian goods. It is evident that the new 
principle of fixed prices by itself would put an end to the 
dispersal of public orders over the whole of industry. 
Indeed, the concentration of industries, which was halted 
after the conquest of Poland, has now been made the 
foundation of the production programme for 1942. In 
western democratic eyes it seems to be a victory by big 
business over the Nazi idealist, Josef Wagner. But, in simple 
fact, it means that Wagner’s main work, the cumbersome 
control of costing, has become superfluous. 

The magic principle of the programme for 1942 is 
fationalisation. The system of fixed prices and rationalisa- 
lon brings into new prominence the so-called self- 
governing economic organisations, particularly the Industry 
Group, under its president, Wilhelm Zangen. The Industry 
Group will assist the Government in fixing prices for public 
orders, and will be responsible for the formation of so-called 
fationalisation shock troops.” These shock troops, com- 
Posed of engineers, will introduce new methods 

But the great number of workers mobilised for the 
xpanded forces cannot be replaced by concentration and 
fationalisation only. Additional workers are wanted. The 
number of foreign workers employed in Germany already 
exceeds two millions, not including prisoners of war. The 
reserves of unemployed German women are almost ex- 
hausted, and the importation of greater numbers of foreign 
Workers must certainly reduce the effect of industrial col- 

ration with occupied countries. There seems to be no 
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prospect for further voluntary recruits for work. It is known 
that Dr Syrup, who was replaced by Dr Mansfeld, used 
his powers to conscript labour sparingly; Dr Mansfeld, 
on the other hand, is said to be in favour of conscripting 
labour on a large scale. The German press indicates that 
conscription may even be extended to occupied countries. 
There is no doubt that the new governments of Bohemia 
and Moravia and Norway will introduce conscription if 
they are asked. The main reserves which Dr Mansfeld is 
about to mobilise, however, are Russian prisoners of war 
and Russian civilians. The German press hints that at least 
one million Russians will be employed. If Dr Mansfeld 
should succeed, the number of foreign workers employed in 
Germany may increase to something like 5} millions, or 
nearly one-quarter of the total workers employed. _ 

There is no doubt the Nazis are inaugurating a stupendous 
effort with these changes in the commanding positions. The 
original programme of complete concentration has been 
adapted to the present situation ; but private industry has 
been given some measure of self-control and freedom to 
retain all profits made under the system of fixed prices. 
Yet the maximum effort can hardly exceed the overall pro- 
duction of 1941 simply because no actual increment of 
resources is visible. 


* * * 


The Capital Market.—An unusually long period elapsed 
between the announcement that the registration of shares 
was intended, and the actual issue of the decree, which 
then left it to the Minister of Economic Affairs to announce 
supplementary decrees or Orders. The first supplementary 
decree was formulated in vague terms, and ordered only the 
registration of a small part of share transactions. It seems 
obvious that the Minister intended to keep the capital 
market in suspense. Actually, the announcements were 
sufficient to arrest the upward trend in share prices. 

* 


Factory Discipline.—The Labour Trustee for Saxony 
on January 16, 1942, issued a significant order with the 
purpose of strengthening factory discipline. The order is 
based @n the wages decree of June, 1938, which introduced 
a system of warnings and fines against offences relating 
to the maintenance of order and safety in factories. In 
Saxony, managers are now empowered to impose fines on 
workers who absent themselves from work, who are not 
punctual, or leave their places before the end of the work- 
ing-day. The Labour Trustee explained that the decree is 
not only in the interest of the employer, but will also benefit 
the workers. Dr. Ley, the leader of the German Labour 
Front, began at the same time a campaign for reducing 
absenteeism caused by sickness, and appealed in numerous 
meetings for more work. 

* 


Tobacco Rationing.—After local experiments with con- 
trol cards for smokers, the Minister for Economic Affairs 
has decreed the introduction of “ smokers’ control cards ” 
for the whole Reich. Men over 18 years of age and women 
over 25 may apply for these cards ; but the cards constitute 
no right to a specified number of cigarettes, cigars, or 
quantity of tobacco, The cards contain coupons for each 
day, and the tobacconist distributes rations according to 
his supplies. Sales of tobacco without coupons is pro- 
hibited. Women are entitled to only one-half of the rations 
supplied to men. Local experiments have shown that cigar- 
ette queues disappeared, but non-smokers have begun buy- 
ing tobacco and cigarettes for resale to heavy smokers. 

The supply situation deteriorated during 1941. Tobacco 
production in the Balkan countries, the main source of 
supply for Germany, fell because of the campaign in the 
spring of 1941. Transport difficulties and the increased 
demand of the Wehrmacht strained the supply situation. 
Compared with 1939, the cigarette quota for 1942 was re- 
duced by 14 per cent. 

7 


Loan to Roumania.—Germany has granted a Rm. 600 
millions loan to Roumania for the purpose of assisting 
reconstruction and the armament programme. The January 
meeting of the German-Roumanian Industrial Committee 
discussed the expansion of Roumania’s chemical, paper, 
iron and oil industries. It seems that the greater part of the 
loan will be used for Rovmania’s oil industry, and for im- 
proving communications. Germany promised the supply of 
railway material. During the last two years 52 new in- 
dustrial companies were founded, and German capital holds 
interest in 19 of them. During 1940 and the first eight 
months of 1941, Germany supplied 895 tractors, 2,261 seed- 
drilling machines, and 29,515 ploughs. 




















































































































































The Banking Position—Ill 





| two preceding articles in this series have dealt 
with two aspects of what is substantially the same 
matter—the extent to which the banks are being led to 
place increasing proportions of their total assets in short- 
term, low-interest Government securities. Formally, this 
is leading to a great increase in the banks’ liquidity. But 
this may be a temporary phenomenon, lasting only until 
there is some form of funding. And, in any case, is is only 
in the legal sense that the floating debt of the Government 
can be said to be a liquid form of asset for the banks. 

It was argued a week ago that the volume of bank credit 
—that is, the total resources of the banking system—is un- 
likely to recede very far from the maximum figure it will 
touch at the end of the war. Credit is often created, and 
it is being created now; but it is seldom destroyed, and 
never without extremely unpleasant consequences. After 
the last war, in spite of deliberate deflation, a 50 per cent 
fall of prices from their post-war peak, and long years of 
industrial stagnation, only about 83 per cent of th® credit 
existing at the peak was ever withdrawn. After this war it, 
may be supposed that more conscious attempts will be 
made to keep prices up, interest rates down, and employ- 
ment at a maximum, and that the further creation of credit 
is more likely to find a place in official policy than its 
destruction. This being so, there is no likelihood that the 
banks will be able to reduce their holdings of gilt-edged 
investments by selling them to their depositors. 

There remains, however, another possibility. Is it not 
possible that there will be a brisk demand for advances 
from the banks, which will enable them to shift some of 
their assets back into this more remunerative form, with- 
out any painful shrinkage of the whole credit structure— 
indeed, possibly with some further expansion? This ques- 
tion brings up the third important aspect of the changes 
that have been taking place in bank balance-sheets. The 
total of advances has been falling, in absolute figures, since 
the beginning of the war. But this is merely an intensifi- 
cation of a tendency that has long been in evidence. Be- 
tween the end of 1928 and the end of 1938, the national 
income in money terms rose by some 15 per cent and the 
deposits of the English joint-stock banks by 16 per cent. 
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The Banks in Transition 


But the loans and advances of the Clearing Banks actually 
declined over the same period by some £23 millions, It 
is not only in war-time that a declining demand for bank 
advances is in evidence ; it is a trend of some standing. Nor 
is the phenomenon confined to this country. It can be 
observed even more strikingly in the United States. 

It appears, then, that the banks’ holdings of gilt-edged 
securities are rising, both absolutely and relatively, while 
their advances are falling, relatively for some time past and 
now absolutely. These two phenomena are not, of course 
independent of each other; one is the cause of the other. 
Traditional banking practice might lead to the assumption 
that it is the fall in advances that cauces the rise in invest- 
ments. But this can hardly be accepted. The banks have 
not bought investments because they could find nothing 
else to do with their rescurces—or, rather, this has only 
been the last link in the chain of causation. The real im- 
pelling force has been the decision of public policy that 
they must buy investments—first of all to push interest 
rates down, and subsequently to provide funds for war 
expenditure. It is much nearer the truth to say that the 
ris¢ in investments has been the cause of the falling demand 
for advances. When the banking system creates credit at 
the instance of the authorities, the created credit lodges 
somewhere. Somebody holds ths increased bank deposits. 
That “somebody” is, in very large measure, the indus- 
trialist, the merchant, the business firm which would other- 
wise have had to ask for accommodation. The creation of 
credit makes the business world more liquid and enables 
it to meet its own requirements of working capital. 

This fact—for such it seems to be—leads to some inter- 
esting reflections on the effects of an increase in the quan- 
tity of money available to the public. According to the 
accepted doctrines, of almost any school, the public is said 
to have fairly definite views about the quantity of money 
it chooses to hold. Monetary theory is—or was—largely 
built up on the concept of a stable relationship between the 
national income and the quantity of money, or on the 
alternative concept of a velocity of circulation of money 
which might, indeed, vary from good years to bad, but 
tended always to come back to its norm. If the public was 
presented with increased quantities of money, then sooner 
or later it would discover that it was ho!ding too much 
relatively to its income; it would spend the excess, and 
prices would be driven up until the desired relationship 
was restored between income and money holdings. Hence 
all the prophecies that the present creation of credit, if it 
is not causing inflation at present, will surely do so Iater. 
Hence, also, the desire to collect savings in funded form 
and the belief that they cannot safely be left in cash. 

But what actually happens appears to be very different. 
The following figures compare the totals of deposits of the 
English and Scottish joint-stock banks with Mr. Colin 
Clark’s estimates of net national income at market prices:— 


Net National 


Income at Total Col. (2) 

Market Prices of as % of 

(per annum) Deposits Col. (1) 

(1) (2) 
(£ millions) (£ millions) % 

1894-1903 ....... 1,666 682 40-9 
ST 1,910 795 41°0 
SBE 6 ocscvoo0 2,241 896 40-0 
eee 4,274 2,115 495 
OS 4,050 2.259 558 
ae 4,805 2,599 541 
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Before the last war, there appears to have been a very stable 
relationship. But in the period 1924-29, when the war-time 
changes had been absorbed, the ratio had altered. Had the 
ublic been determined, as before the war, to hold no more 
than 40 per cent of its income in money, either some {£400 
millions of bank credit would have had to be destroyed, 
or else prices would have been pushed up until the national 
income was early a quarter higher. Similarly, in the period 
1930-34, when the national income was shrinking and 
credit was (in the later years of the period) being deliber- 
ately expanded, the public appeared to be willing to accept 


a substantially larger volume of liquid cash, Even in the. 


years of rapid recovery after 1935, the ratio hardly fell. 


This pattern of behaviour seems to be so persistent and 
so well established (it could be illustrated even more clearly 
from American figures) that its continuance after the 
present war may perhaps be assumed. The credit now 
being and shortly to be created, that is to say, will not be 
ysed to finance a rise in prices and a consequent rise in 
the money national income (or, at least, not all of it will 
be so used). The public will passively accept tt as a per- 
manent addition to its cash holdings. And one of the conse- 
quences will be that business will have even less necessity 
to have recourse to the banking system for its working 
capital. The demand for advances will continue to decline. 


If this forecast is correct, then the banks are not passing 
through a period of temporary abnormality, but are under- 
going a permanent change of character. The original con- 
ception of a bank was of an institution that collected the 
savings of the public and used them to finance the short- 
term capital needs of industry and commerce. The descrip- 
tion has long been partially, and is now very largely, inaccu- 
rate. On the liabilities side of their balance-sheets, British 
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and American banks do not nowadays so much collect the 
savings of the public as hold its current*cash. (To the 
extent that deposits have come into existence as the result 
of deliberate credit creation, it is particularly misleading to 
think of them as savings.) On the assets side, the banks 
are increasingly becoming not so much providers of short- 
term capital to business as providers of long-term funds 
for the Government. 

This change in their functions, now likely to be carried 
much further, will, of course, have considerable repercus- 
sions on the banks’ structure and operations. One alterna- 
tive course of action would be for the banks*to seek means 
of investing their resources in long-term capital for industry, 
which would raise, of course, very difficult and dangerous 
questions of liquidity and solvency. In any case, it is pro- 
bable that the banks will have to change their ideas of how 
they earn their expenses and profits. When over half their 
assets were lent out as advances, and a large part of the 
remainder invested in securities and bills yielding anything 
up to § per cent, it was perfectly natural for the assets to 
carry the whole cost of the business and leave something 
over for the payment of interest on deposits. But if the 
assets are to be predominantly in Government paper and 
earning an average of, say, 2 per. cent, this will no longer 
be a possibility. It may be necessary to recognise in practice 
that the current account depositor is not nowadays doing 
the bank a service in depositing his money so much as 
accepting from the bank the service of handling his current 
funds. It may be necessary to secure, by a gradual transi- 
tion, that the liabilities, rather than the assets, carry the 
costs of the business. And that may conceivably lead to 
the further conclusion that those costs have been allowed, 
in the recent decades of lavish expansion, to rise to a higher 
level than can be permanently justified. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND- £3,000,000 


Head Office: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London {117/122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branches ‘28 CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.| 


Manchester Branch: 52 MOSLEY STREET 
Over 40 Agencies and Branches throughout the Far East, &c. 


Drafts granted on Agencies and Branches, Bills of Exchange bought 
and received for collection. Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued, and every description of banking business transacted. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 

























COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Au tralia 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwea'th of Austra ia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,894 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia, 
As at 30th June, 194¢:—General Bank Ba'ances 
Savings Bank Ralances 
Note Issue Department 
Rural Credits Department ... 
Other items 


£130 752,179 
150 553,865 
77 144,818 
2.389 454 
19,795,546 





‘£380,635, 862 





A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. . 


Alsa at ANSTRALIA HOUSK, STRAND, W.E, 





ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 






Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 





Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 
eee 








NATIONAL BANK OF 
LIMITED. 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 


Aden and Delhi Tuticorin 

Aden Point Kandy Zanzibar 
Amritsar Karachi Kisumu Kenya 
Bombay Lahore Mombasa _ Colony 
Calcutta Madras Nairobi British 
Cawnpore Mandalay Nakuru E.A. 
Chittagong Nuwara Entebbe ) 
Cochin (S. India) Eliya Jinja 
Colombo Rangoon Kampala } 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... Tanganyika Territory. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £4,000.000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £2,000.000 
RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts’ every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


INDIA 


Uganda 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of «he Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - = = «= $50,000.000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP - = $20,000,000 

(STERLING - - - £6.5090.000 
RESERVE FUNDS (yoNGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 
Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 








BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, €£te. 





HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_ £13,000.000 
ASSETS EXCEED .- - -  £74,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £133,000,000 

(1940 Accounts) 
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Finance and Banking» 


Circulation Creeping Up 

The banks have again been preoccupied this week with 
the tasks of effecting substantial transfers of tax money 
and of adjusting their cash position accordingly. 
They have in consequence been poor buyers of bills from 
the market, and in the early part of the week the special 
buyer had to come to the assistance of the market by way 
of purchases of March maturities. The supply of these in 
the hands of the market must now be running dry. Bank 
cash has been further affected this week by continuing 
heavy applications for Tax Reserve Certificates, though in 
this case the impact of the resulting payments has probably 
been countered by corresponding encashments of Treasury 
Deposit Receipts. Another influence on the credit situation 
has been the continued expansion in the note circulation. 
For the week to last Wednesday this amounted to 
£3,113,000, carrying the outstanding volume of notes to 
within £2,000,000 of the high record reached at the end of 
the year and reducing the amcunt of unissued notes in 
reserve to £30,717,000. The effect of this and of an addition 
of £2,858,000 in Public deposits is seen in a reduction of 
£5,454,000 in bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England. 


* x x 


Bank Investments over £1,000,000,000 


The clearing bank returns for January mark another 
milestone in the rise of bank investments. They have crossed 
the £1,000,000,000 mark. At their new level of 
£1,007,747,000 they are £9,109,000 up on the December 31st 
figures and some £408,000,000 higher than at the outbreak 
of the war. Last month’s further expansion in investments 

erives special significance from the fact that it occurred 
within a considerably contracted volume of bank credit. 
Deposits show a fall of £107,353,000 compared with 
December 31st totals. Of this figure £28,328,000 is ac- 
counted for by a decline in cheques in course of collection 
and transit items—-a normal movement after their inflation 
over the turn of the year—and the true fall in deposits 
therefore amounts to £79,025,000. This is a seasonal move- 
ment connected with heavier tax payments and consequent 
repayment of floating debt by the Government. On this 
occasion, however, the seasonal trend has been accentuated 


CoMBINED STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
(In £ millions) 


; ; } 
Jan. | Sept. |; Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. 








1941 | 1941 | 1941 1941 194] 1942 
Capital and reserves ....) 140-2; 140-2] 140-2; 140-2 140-3 | 140-3 
Acceptances, etc......... 105-6 | 101-5] 104-2/ 108-6| 111-1} 106-9 
Notes in circulation ..... 1-4 | 1-4 | 1-5 | 1-5 1:5) 1:5 
Current, deposit and other | | 
cick ska esuhe 2,756 °5 | 3,114-5 | 3,175-5 | 3,208-2 |3,329-1 | 3,221-8 
Total liabilities ..... | 3,003-7 | 3,357 -6 | 3,421 -4 | 3,458-5 | 3,582-0 | 3,470-5 
DD cnncbwesioussoevan 279-1 330 -0 328-2 | 331-7} 365-9 330:2 
Cheques, balances, and 
items in transit ....... 111-8 | 112-7/ 114-8| 119-3! 162-0] 133-7 
Money at call .......... 130-6 | 234-0} 131-9] 126-5] 141-3|] 117-6 
NEE 6555550000505 269°2 | 315-1 269-9 | 245-7 | 171-1 | 157-0 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 340-5 531-0 | 595°5| 651-0 758-0 | 738-5 
Investments ........... 789-2 | 939-3 | 985-9 | 998-7 | 998-6 | 1,007-7 
Loans and Advances ....| 909°5 | 826-2 | 823-2 809°3| 806-7 811-8 
Investments in affiliated \ 
DER spaskesssenase 23-7 | 23-8 23-8 | 23-8} 23-8/ 23-8 
Cover for acceptances, | | ] | 
premises, etc. ........ 50-1 145-5 148 -2 152-5 154-6 150 +2 
Total assets ...... 3,003-7 | 3,357-6 | 3,421-4 3,458 -5 | 3,582 -0 | 3,470-5 





by applications for Tax Reserve Certificates on the part of 
the banks’ customers. ‘These have caten into deposits and, 
as was suggested by the last National Debt return, the pay- 
ments for these Tax Certificates have to a large extent been 
financed by the banks through recalling Treasury deposit 
receipts. Since the TDR’s are only £19,500,000 down as 
compared with the December 31st balance-sheets, and since 
it is known that the maturities for the month of January 
exceeded payments by some £75,000,000, it is evident that 
a considerable part of the recalling of these deposits must 
have occurred towards the end of the month and after the 
banks’ individual statements were made up (their dates vary 
between January 20th and 29th). On this reasoning the 
impact of Tax Reserve Certificate subscriptions on deposits 
and TDR’s should be even more apparent in the February 
statements. Last month’s withdrawals of deposits were 


wholly balanced by letting liquid assets run offs Apart from 
a contraction of £35,743,000 in the basis of bank cash from 
the abnormal level to which it had been swollen at the eng 
of 1941, short loans were recalled to the extent of 
_£23,734,000, bills ran off by £14,039,000, and ‘Treasury 
deposits, as already stated, fell by £19,500,000. The excep- 
tionally low figure of £117,582,000, to which short loans 
have been reduced, has not been equalled since 1934, and 
provides interesting commentary on the exceptionally diff. 
cult conditions experienced in the money market during the 
final days of January. Equally significant is the fall in the 
bill portfolio to £157,041,000, a figure not equalled since the 
beginning of the publication of monthly clearing bank re. 
turns after the last war. In contrast with this general decline 
in liquid assets, advances made a slight recovery last month, 
from £806,718,000 to £811,767,000, probably a seasonal 
movement connected with temporary bank assistance in 
meeting customers’ heavy tax payments. The liquidity ratio 
has thus suffered somewhat, the proportion of quick assets 
to net deposits (deposits less items in transit, etc.), falling 
from 45.3 on December 31st to 43.§ per cent in January, 
* * * 


Floating Debt Policy 


Events of the past few weeks in the London money 
market have revealed some friction in the smooth 
functioning of the machine. The banks have felt the 
customary seasonal impact of tax payments, which on this 
occasion has been severe in itself and moreover accentuated 
by the heavy initial subscriptions for Tax Reserve Certi- 
ficates. In addition, with the Warships Weeks campaign 
slowly working up to its climax, they are naturally keeping 
exceptionally liquid. In meeting calls on their cash and pre- 
paring for further stringency between now and the end of 
the financial year, the banks have been refraining from all 
but the most selective and hesitant buying of bills from 
the market. By the January making-up period the banks’ 
bill holding had fallen to about one-fifth of their Treasury 
Deposit Receipts. The point has been reached at which 
for some weeks past the discount market has found the true 
outlet for bills with the official agent of the Bank of England 
rather than with the clearing banks. It is evident that the 
combination of the Treasury’s floating debt policy and the 
predilection of the banks for TDR’s as opposed to bills has 
led to a position in which the banks’ endeavours to main- 
tain their cash ratio in times of exceptional movements of 
funds must involve disturbingly heavy proportional changes 
in their short loans and bill portfolio. These two items are 
still the truly elastic element in the assets structure and 
to subject them to the considerable deflation that has 
occurred over the past six weeks reacts harshly on the 
money market. Treasury Deposit Receipts are not a com- 
parably elastic instrument. They can only be encashed 
without penalty in exchange for subscriptions to one of 
the Government’s new issues and such an exchange will 
aggravate and not cure a taut cash position. A bank can 
stop buying bills or recall loans from the market, but it 
can hardly refuse to pay over its part of the quota of Trea- 
sury Deposits asked in any week by the Treasury. In the 
circumstances, it is certainly a defect in the traditional 
mechanism of credit control that the volume of Treasury 
Deposit Receipts should have come to represent so OVér- 
whelming a proportion of the banks’ quick assets. Perhaps 
the intention of the authorities and of the banks may be to 
change the traditional mechanism and substitute for it more 
direct permanent relationships between the central bank 
and the clearing banks. The position will repay careful 


watching from this angle. 
* * 


AEF Expenditure in Britain 


The arrival of United States troops in Ulster has 
already raised a number of interesting exchange problems for 
which, however, experience with the Canadian forces has 
provided some precedents. As in the case of the Canadian 
troops in this country, the Americans will be paid in sterling 
at the official rate of exchange. The necessary arrangements 
have been made by the respective Paymasters. But sifice 
there is as yet no hint of exchange control in the United 
States, there will be no obstacle to American soldiers here 
receiving remittances in dollars from relatives and friends 
in the United States, Already Ulster has seen some of the 
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pocket money which the troops brought over with 

The fear that the expenditure of such dollars may 
feed a black market in dollar bills and that the American 
soldiers may find it possible to obtain in some such market 
4 better rate of exchange for their dollars than that provided 
for them by their Own paymaster organisations need not 
be taken too seriously. If any such market shows signs of 
developing, the authorities on this side will know how to 


gip it in the bud. 





Life Assurance New Business 

Following successive heavy reductions in 1939 and 
1940, sums essured by new life policies in 1941 displayed 
a marked recovery. The 1941 figure represents an increase 
of 20 per cent on that for the previous year, although it 
remains nearly 40 per cent below the pre-war (1938) level. 
A wide range of fluctuations in the experience of indi- 
vidual offices is covered by the all-over expansion. It is 
noteworthy, especially, that the industrial-cum-ordinary 
offices, with a combined increase of 35 per cent, fared well 
by comparison with the purely ordinary offices, which had 
acombined increase of only 10 per cent. This phenomenon 
was also a feature of the two previous years, and is largely 
due to the higher levels of wages and earnings. But the 
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trend has not been uniform among the offices in the 
two groups, and it is clear that other influences have been 
at work. One factor is the varying treatment of the war 
risk on civilian lives. The majority of offices include this 
risk at an additional premium, but a few cover it without 
extra charge, and—at the other extreme—there are some 
which decline to accept it at all. Again, a number of offices 
have endeavoured to attract a share of “ patriotic” saving 
by offering endowment policies under which the sums 
assured are payable in savings bonds in lieu of cash. And 
one or two offices owe their large totals in substantial 
measure to the encouragement given to new “group ” 
assurances. Behind these differences of policy lies a 
fundamental divergence of outlook on the desirability of 
transacting a large volume of new business at the present 
time, with the net interest yield on new investments less 
than 2 per cent, and the future trend unpredictable. Until 
the rate of return improves, new policies written on the 
without-profit plan must necessarily be unremunerative, 
and for this reason many offices consider it wise to pro- 
gress slowly. From the point of view of existing partici- 
pating policyholders, there is much to be said for this 
attitude, since any loss on new assurances will in most 
cases involve a reduction in the profits available for dis- 
tribution at the next bonus valuation. 


NEW ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCES 
(in £'000’s) 
‘ Rise or | 4 | Rise or a | | Rise or 
Office | 1940 1941 Fall | Office | 1940 1941 Fall Office | 1940 | 1941 | Fall 

Alliance . . } 1,296} 1,115° 111 || Guardian 824 809 15 || Prudential. . 18,902 | 22,400*/+ 3,498 
=r } 2,026 1,925 101 || Law Union & Rock 1,411} 1,384 27 || Refuge .. 4,873 | 6,192 |+ 1,319 
Britannic 2,099 4,143 |+ 2,044 || Legal & General 9,629 | 10,000*|+ 371 || Royal ive: 2,981 | 3,161*/+ 180 
Caledonian | 628 | 958 | 330 Life Assoc. of Scotland 838 | 587 i— 251 || Royal Exchange........ 2,221 | 2,718 |+ 497 
Clerical, Medical & General | 786 1,020 |4 234 || Liverpool & London & | }* Royal London ; 2,595 | 3,359 i+ 764 
Colonial Mutual | » 1,554 1,963 4 409 |} Globe cocccsoeese| 1,992 | 1,331° 60 || Scettish Amicable . 928 546 |— 382 
Commercial Union 2,899 | 3,811 i4 912 || Liverpool Victoria . -| 1,700} 2,067 |+ 367 || Scottish Life ..... 697 | 566 |— 131 
Confederation Life. . 1,056 | 1,369 | 313 || London Assurance ‘ 1,435 | 1,100*/— 335 || Scottish Provident...... | 1,402 1,069 333 
Co-operative . . | 1,570} 2,582 |+ 1,012 l London & Scottish...... 713 562 | 151 || Scottish Temperance | 615 587 |— 28 
Ragle Star... . is | 17,644 | 12,320 i+ 4,676 || Mutual Property.... 7 618 | 640 |-+ 22 || Scottish Union & National } 474 | 610 136 
Equitable....... | 864 | 775* 89 || Nat. Mutual of London | 414 | 505 91 || Scottish Widows........ | 2,388 2,229 159 
uity & Law | 597 | 552 45 || North Brit. & Mercantile} 1,965; 1,945 20 |; U.K. Provident ........}| 2,616 | 1,914 |— 702 
Friends’ Prov. & Century | 1,360 | 1,928 |+ 568 i| DI . scngeedseedes 706 | 802*| + 96 || Wesleyan & General..... | 528 | 1,059 |+ 531 

General Life .... } 788 1,127 |4 339 Norwich Union.... -| 6,791 | 6,650*| - 141 | |—— 
Gresham ...... | 962 1,200*) + 238 |) Pearl | 5,786 9,525 |+ 3,739 Totals... - | 101,500 | 121,105 |+ 19,605 

| } t | | | | | 
* Approximate. 


Investment 


Reaction Continues 


The combination of financial influences with the news 
of continued retreat at Singapore, and in Libya, has led 
toa further modest falling off in Stock Exchange turnover, 
and with it a sagging in prices. If the market reaction to 
the events of the past few weeks differs at all from that 
of previous occasions, when considerable reverses have 
been experienced in the field, it is that the decline in 
business, at least as judged by total bargains marked, has 
been less than might be expected. This is due in part to 
seasonal realisations, but it is evident that the bulk of 
these have been promptly taken up, for industrial equities, 
although weak, are not appreciably below the December 
minimum. Another factor of some importance is the large 
sie of tax collections this year despite the scaling down 
due to the spreading out of wage and salary payments, 
and the relatively modest Government disbursements, a 
combination of events which has led to some contraction 
of the supply of money in the hands of many institu- 
uons and some individuals. There has, of course, been 
the usual seasonal decline in short term borrowing, but 
this does not release money for longer term investment. 
Heavy tax payments will, of course, continue for some time 
© come, but normal supply disbursements should increase, 
while there are tens of millions to be paid out under the 
India vesting order on and after March 2nd, and a similar 
amount for Canadian stocks three weeks later. This month 
and next are to witness an impressive series of Warships 
Weeks, which are doubtless calculated to absorb some of 
these vesting monies. That they will take all is, however, 
impossible and it is reasonable to look for some improve- 
ment in market conditions next month provided there is 
0 countervailing influence. The outlook for eauities in 
8eneral continues, however, to be none too cheerful. Every 
Week makes it more abundantly clear that the standard of 
life in this country as regards food, clothing and services 


is higher than is consonant with total war. There is great 
unwillingness in high places to curtail any of these, but 
further restrictions must come and they will bring lower 
profits for a substantial portion of manufacturing and dis- 
tributive trades. Against this, there is some reason to hope 
that concerns engaged mainly on war work will succeed 
in maintaining profits, after tax, at or near 1941 levels. But 
nothing better can be expected. This seems to mean a 
decline in the general level of industrial equities, unless 
there is a further fall in the rate of interest sufficient to 
offset the smaller net return. Recovery, when it comes, 
should, therefore, be at the fixed interest end of the scale, 
but it is not excluded that it will also affect shares which 
have suffered a neavy fall and which will be bought for 
long term capital appreciation. 


* * * 


Chain Stores out of Favour 


One of the major movements among British equities in 
the past two or three weeks has been the marked weakness 
of chain-store prices. The fall, which, it will be seen from 
the following table, is fairly severe, has not affected chain 
stores dealing principally in foodstuffs, nor has it touched 
more than very lightly the big stores of Lomdon and the 
provinces, so far as these are represented. It appears to have 
been initiated by the cut in the Woo!worth payment, and 
to have been accentuated by the results of Boots Pure Drug, 
but there is a tendency to see in it a reflection of fears as to 
possible ill-effects, for this type of enterprise, of the exten- 
sion of concentration to retail trading. Actual results so 
far announced are in line with what should have been ex- 
pected from the progressive limitation of public spending. 
And, when it is remembered that further cuts seem in- 
evitable, it is scarcely necessary to look further to justify 
prices which, at their new lows, still give yields well within 
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a point above the average—the high figure for “Gussies’ 
reflects the recent wide variation in earnings. It is quite 
evident that drastic concentration is still desirable, and 
almost equally certain that, if not controlled to benefit the 
small man, it may strengthen the chain store. It would be 
possible to arrange concentration to have the opposite effect, 
as, for instance, if the compensation, envisaged by the 
Board of Trade Retail Trade Committee, payable to those 


Jan. Feb. 
High Low 23, ll, Last Yield 
1941 1941 1942 1942 Div. % 
40/74 32/9 36/6 31/6 20 3-200 
6/9 2/9 6/ 4/6 25 5-556 
10/103 4/74 11/9 9/- 124 6-944 


Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
British Home Stores 
Gt. Universal Stores 


une 


Marks & Spencer “‘A’’ 5/— 39/6 28/- 39/- 31/9 35 5-512 
Woolworth 5/-. ..-- 63/3 45/6 58/9 49/6¢ 55 5-555 


+ Ex dividend. 


withdrawing from business, were fixed high. 
however, little evidence that this is probable. What is 
certain is that all shops will experience a very meagre 
period, of years rather than months, and that the post-war 
position will depend in no small degree upon the extent to 
which the small man ‘ts favoured. It is certain that the 
principal attraction of store shares is as a post-war lock-up, 
and present prices still discount a very rapid recovery. 


* * * 


Argentine Railways Request 


The memorandum, presented by the managements of 
the British owned Argentine railways to the Government, 
follows to a large extent the lines of those put forward in 
each of the two preceding years, but the conditions are now 
rather more propitious to a favourable answer. The points 
which it stresses are the old ones, namely that the unfavour- 
able rates of exchange given on remittances unduly raise 
the cost of imports, and still more of interest payments in 
this country, and that the progressive narrowing of the 
margin between railway costs and charges is making it 
impossible to maintain the lines at full efficiency. Argentina 
is less happily placed than some of the other South 
American republics to supply the wartime needs of the 
United States and of this country, but, like her neighbours, 
she is accumulating sterling in large quantities. She is, 
doubtless, justified in using some of this to repay or repur- 
chase her own loans from this country, but it is not in line 
with a good neighbour policy to drive the British railways 
to a point at which the return on the capital invested has 
almost reached vdnishing point. Nor is it in her own 
interests to allow the capital structure of the lines to 
deteriorate at a time when the future may easily produce 
increased calls upon the Argentine transport system. If it 
is the case that this country, or America, or both, can afford 
exports to Argentina for such purposes the least the local 
authorities can do in their own interests is not to impose 
financial hindrances to such operations. The change in the 
position of the country, brought about by the cutting off 
of outside sources of supp!y and the shipping bottleneck, 
may, however, be of such dimensions as to warrant the 
reopening of the whole question of an outright purchase of 
the lines. The general basis of such an operation was set 
out in The Economist of November 16, 1940. Briefly, to be 
acceptable, any scheme must be based on a recognition 
that the railways have still great services to render and 
upon charges and exchange rates which will permit them to 
carry out their duties. Unfortunately, the outlook is suffi- 
ciently obscure to permit of very large and genuine differ- 
ences of opinion as to what the position will, in, fact, be 
over the coming decade, and for this reason the prospects 
of an agreed arrangement are, perhaps, not very substantial. 


Company Notes 


English Electric Progress 


Full accounts of the English Electric Company for last 
year show an insignificant decline in profits. The figure 


is after all charges, other than fees, interest on debentures 
only and depreciation of approximately 5 per cent on the 
balance sheet value of fixed assets. Since it has been neces- 
sary to provide for EPT at the full rates, for War Damage 
contributions and for income tax at a higher rate on reserves 
disclosed, and possibly on others which are concealed, the 
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result must mean that a good deal more was earned after 
EPT. This implies that more money has been employed ia 
the business—in the sense accepted by the Inland Revenue 
for that tax. The effect of this is shown in the accompanyin 
table, giving profits and allocations for three years, ae 
which it will be seen that equity earnings have risen further 
from 18.8 to 20.0 per cent. The ordinary dividend is main. 
tained at half that figure and £100,000 is again placed to 
reserve, at the price of another small draft on the carry. 
forward. 


Years ended December 3] 


1939 1940 194) 
k £ f 
Crading profit 484,215+ 517,066 515,32] 
Debenture interest. 48,312 48,122 47,217 
Depreciation and fees 80,247 105,208 105,500 
Preference dividend 73,830 73,830 73,000 
Ordinary stock 
Earned . ; 281,826 289,906 288,774 
Paid .... 192,251 192,251 192,25) 
Earned ' 17-2 18-8 20 0 
Paid °% 10 10 10 
General reserv 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Carry forward. . 56,840 54.496 51,018 
\fter tax of 4210,000. Later figures not disclosed. 


Ability to maintain profitS argues, in existing circum- 
stances, a substantial increase in capital employed and, pre- 
sumably, a marked expansion in turnover. This supposition 
is in line with an expansion of some £1,950,000 in floating 
assets, of which £1,270,000 is in stocks and work in progress 
This has been financed to the extent of some £1,294,000 
by increased borrowing from the company’s bankers and as 
to £608,000 by expansion of creditors, ingluding tax reserves 
The excess of liquid assets over current liabilities is raised 
by £50,712 to £2,553,953. The remainder of surplus earn- 
ings goes to reduce debentures by £23,126, to raise fixed 
assets by £24,317—a figure which gives no indication of the 
expansion in business—and investments by £2,997. Evidently 
the current year should bring some further increase in turn- 
over, but whether it will suffice completely to offset am 
fresh burdens laid on industry is uncertain. The ordinary 
stock units of £1, standing at 39s. 3d. ex dividend, yield 
some £5 2s. per cent. 


* . * 


Boots Dividend Announcement 


The method of announcing a second dividend of 10 pe: 
cent, in respect of the year ending March 31st next, on 
the ordinary capital of Boots Pure Drug Company leaves 
something to be desired. For 1940-41, the company paid 
the usual four quarterly interims of 6 per cent, but gave 
no cash bonus. At the annual meeting, the chairman 
announced that interims would be paid half-yearly in 
future, and last week’s announcement was a second half- 
yearly payment of 10 per cent, and was posted as such in 
the Stock Exchange without any qualification. In view o! 
the date of the announcement, it was perhaps rather hasty 
to conclude that no further payment was possible, and 
when, some hours later, the full statement became available 
it was clear that such a payment was possible, provided 
that the full tax assessment was not too heavy. These 
partial disclosures are most undesirablé¢, and, if the case 1s 
not already covered by the suggestions as to the form 0! 
announcement put out by the committee, it is to be sup- 
posed that the gap will be filled. Meanwhile, it seems im- 
possible to discover exactly where the fault lay. It is no 
defence to say that no harm was done—the fall on the 
partial announcement was continued after full particulars 
were available—and the handling of the announcement calls 
for investigation and action. 


* 


There can be very little doubt that the earnings of the 
company will suffice to maintain the dividend at the reduced 
rate of 24 per cent, paid for 1940-41, for only half the 
earnings were distributed in that year, compared with the 
usual practice cf the company of paying out some two 
thirds of the sum available. Equally, however, it may 
argued that a more conservative policy is called for in times 
when prices are rising and the outlook is full of — 
tainties. In that case, a fall in the total paid is to be looked 
for. There can be little doubt that the cut in supplies 0 
fancy goods, and in a number of other commodities, 1” 
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which the company trades, has been considerable and that 
it will become more severe. [here may be great activity in 
manufacturing for the Government, but the margins are 
likely to be small. Either for 1941-42 or for the next year 
, further cut in payments seems almost certain, and a 
decline in earnings inevitable. On a 20 per cent dividend, 
the shares yield, at the current price of 31s. 6d., under 3} 
per cent. This must be one of the lowest yields in the 
equity list and the price discounts a very material and 
rapid recovery, together with further expansion from pre- 
war levels. 


Woolworth Position 


The full accounts of F. W. Woolworth for last year 
show a fall in trading profit from £8,471s291 to £6,872,72I. 
This is rather smaller than might be inferred from the pre- 
iminary figures, discussed in The Economist of January 
ust, owing mainly to a drop in War Damage contributions 
fom £150,000 to £105,988. The balance-sheet provides 
further evidence of the fall in turnover in net declines of 
ust over £1,000,000 in creditors and the total of floating 
assets. The net figure in the latter case conceals a rise in 
stocks of £512,000 to £4,910,600, which is, however, largely 
attributable to Purchase Tax. Of fixed assets, freehold pro- 
perties are higher by £174,018, while those on lease are 
down by £226,000 odd. These figures take no account of 
damage incurred. In his annual statement, Mr W. L. 
Stephenson stresses the inevitable limitations imposed on 
the company by Government policy, and points to the 
expectation of further diminution in consumer supplies. 
In these circumstances, the first object of policy is the 
maintenance of goodwill and the company’s resources. The 
need of the latter is a sufficient reply to those who would 
have liked to see the dividend maintained at the cost of a 
smaller allocation to the surplus carried forward. The need 
of funds for repairs and modernisation of premises after the 
war, as well as for extension, is likely to be very large, 
while there will also be a call for more ample stocks. The 
company has been built up by pumping bacR earnings into 
the business and, while these cannot be used now, this is 
not the time for a more liberal policy. That the policy finds 
general support is evident from the yield of some §} per 
cent on the ordinary capital. 


Thomas Tilling Report 


The 1941 Thomas Tilling report provides hopes of a 
further substantial expansion in profits after the war. Mean- 
while, more complete adaptation to war-time conditions on 
the part of the operating companies permitted a rise in 
profits after tax, except that on dividends, from £541,633 to 
£546,464. Thus, the cover for the ordinary dividend, main- 
tained at the customary 10 per cent., is raised from 13.8 
014.7 per cent., while the draft on the carry-forward, after 
wansferring £100,000 to reserve, amounts to only £4,004, 
wgainst £9,306, leaving a balance of £167,305. Approxi- 
mate EPT liability of the parent is disclosed by the chair- 
man, Mr John F. Heaton, at some £127,500, the greater part 
of which will be refunded by subsidiaries. The EPT liability 
of the group as a whole stands at more than £4,000,000. 
The main balance sheet change is the increase in cash hold- 
ings from £202,958 to £602,912 and in deposits by sub- 
sidiaries from £380,000 to £712,500—these sums being held 
‘or post-war expenditure on new vehicles. The chairman 
points out that the company’s holding of £1,207,675 of 
London Transport “C” stock is written down to £966,140, 
but that the market price at the date of the balance sheet 
was no more than £483,070. The discrepancy is unsatis- 
‘actory, the more so as there appears little prospect that the 
market will write up these stocks under present conditions. 
The most interesting information conveyed by the report is 
Mr Heaton’s statement on progress made in the use of 
Producer gas vehicles, through which he claims to have 
saved the country a hundred thousand gallons of imported 
liquid fuel. After experimentation, it has been possible to 
operate vehicles on producer gas, assuming that the price 
of anthracite does not exceed 85s, per ton, at a cost between 
that of diesel oil and petrol. With the use of specially 
Constructed engines and chassis after the war, the develop- 
ment affords a prospect of operation at reduced cost, a 
Possibility of substantial significance to anthracite mining 
and the road-rail relationship. At 48s. 9d. ex dividend the 
£1 ordinary stock yields £4 2s. per cent. 
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Jute Industries 


The accounts of Jute Industries for the year to Sep- 
tember 30 show a fall in disclosed profits, struck after all 
charges except depreciation, from £123,437 to £80,434. The 
chairman, Mr J. Ernest Cox, points out that the decline 
is due to higher liability for income tax and EPT and for 
war damage. Reserve for depreciation and obsolescence 
receives £50,000 against £55,000 and an amount of £7,714, 
representing the difference between book value of certain 
equipment and the proceeds of its sale, is charged to this 
fund instead of against profits. Consequently, the balance 
sheet value of depreciation reserve after the latest transfer 
is raised only from £375,000 to £417,286. After meeting 
six months’ dividend on the non-cumulative preference, the 
carry-forward is up from £40,667 to £41,102. The balance 
sheet shows a jump in cash from £24,137 to £280,896 apart 
from which £20,000 have been invested in 2} per cent 
National War Bonds, bringing the total of miscellaneous 
investments to £21,899. The rise is accounted for by an 
increase in bills payable of approximately {£100,000 to 
£397,190 and a decrease of nearly £100,000 in stocks to 
£662,904. It is obvious that the difficulty of obtaining raw 
materials has been significantly increased since the Japanese 
entry into the war, although if conditions deteriorate it 
may be possible to send some portion of Calcutta 
exports overland to the west coast of India. This is the" 
main consideration influencing current prospects, but is a 
subject on which the chairman remains necessarily reticent. 
The 2s. ordinary shares stand at §d.; the ros. preference 
shares, at 3s. 73d. ex dividend, yield {11 os. 8d. 
per cent. 


* x * 


Leaseholds Drilling Costs 

The long delayed accounts of Trinidad Leaseholds for 
the year to June 30th last show changes in the year’s work- 
ing which were not to be suspected from last week’s 
dividend announcement. The directors then decided to pay 
a final of 10 per cent, making 15 in all, the same as in each 
of the two preceding years. For the latter of these, there 
was a jump in profits of some £600,000 to over £1,500,000, 
but, as was explained in The Economist of December 7, 
1940, this was due in large measure to special circum- 
stances and a reverse was to be expected in the year 
1940-41. This duly occurred, and net revenue is down from 
£1,544,177 to £1,100,848. Meanwhile, taxation, which a 
year before had jumped from £310,000 to £1,000,000, fell 
to £400,000, of which £340,000 was covered by writing 
back a provision of EPT for that amount made in the 
previous year and no longer required. At this point, and 
after providing £308,639 against £288,678 for depreciation, 
the amount available is £692,925, against £219,774 for 
1939-40. The company has, however, been required to 
undertake drilling expenditure to the tune of £527,301, but 
even after this very heavy charge against profits, 
there remains sufficient to maintain the dividend and 
directors’ additional remuneration of £12,296 and to add 
£15,844 to the carry forward, from which £7,954 was 
taken a year ago after bringing in £10,233 appropriated for 
cocoa levy and no longer required. No indication is given 
of the results of the drilling programme, but it may be 
assumed that extraction is being expedited to help the war 
effort. The balance sheet shows falls of £597,524 in floating 
assets and of £59,133 more in current liabilities, which 
reflect the more normal conditions of June last. Capital 
expenditure of the year amounted to £327,127, raising 
the balance-sheet total, after depreciation, to £2,113,122. 
The outlook is conditioned largely by future drilling out- 
lays, which could scarcely be met on last year’s scale 
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Industry and Trade 


Fuel Economy 


The facts that oil has to be imported and that restrictions 
have been imposed on its Consumption have encouraged 
the view among many consumers that it is in the national 
interest to change over to domestic fuel wherever possible. 
True, ships to bring oil to this country are scarce; but 
coal-miners are also scarce, as is the labour and materials 
required to convert oil-burning plant to installations using 
domestic coal and its derivatives. Apart from emphasising 
the need for strict economy in the use of all fuels, wartime 
economy must ensure that supplies of all kinds of fuel are 
used in the mot advantageous proportions, given existing 
installations. Indeed, any large-scale change-over from oil 
to coal would be uneconomic in present conditions. Accord- 
ingly, the Board of Trade has now decided to control 
plant conversions more effectively. In a statement issued to 
industrial consumers this week, the Board of Trade 
announced that no conversions must take place except on 
the advice of the Government departments concerned. In 
the case of a consumer executing contracts for one of the 
Supply departments, he must consult the Ministry con- 
cerned which, when necessary, will approach the depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade responsible for the type of 
fuel to which conversion is contemplated. Other consumers 
must apply directly to the authority concerned. These 
are: the Mines Department for coal, the Petroleum Depart- 
ment for liquid fuel, the Directorate of Gas Supply for 
gas, and the Electricity Commission for electricity. In the 
case of coal, the approach must be made through the 
Divisional Coal Officers and in the case of electricity through 
the local supply undertakings. The Government is also 
making an effort to increase the use of pitch, of which 
substantial quantities are still available. These measures 
suggest that at least in one respect the Government is 
now taking a broader view of the implications of a wartime 
fuel policy. Meanwhile, the basic petrol ration for private 
motorists has been cut by one-sixth for the three-monthly 
periods ended next April and June. 


* * * 


Rise in Unemployment 


The smooth downward trend of the unemployment 
curve has been broken for the first time since October, 1940. 
For January 12th, a rise is recorded in the number of un- 
employed on the registers of employment exchanges in 
Great Britain. The total rise from December 8th is small, 
amounting only to 6,494 persons, the total number un- 
employed being 194,484. There were 170,862 persons 
wholly unemployed, compared with 165,224 on December 
8th. Of these, 87,943 were men, 12,272 were boys, 56,101 
women and 14,546 girls. The corresponding numbers on 
December 8th were 84,235, 8,105, 62,058 and 10,823. In the 
category of “temporarily stopped,” only among men 
were there substantial rises, the number being 7,214 against 
4,356 ; the figure for boys rose by four to 74. There were 
7;047 women and 4o1 girls temporarily stopped on 
January 12th, against 7,957 and 878 on December 8th. 
Fewer persons normally in casual employment were un- 
employed: 8,946 men, 5 boys and 299 women, against 
9,506, 17 and 346 respectively in December. There were no 
girls in this category in either month. The increases in the 
number of men wholly and temporarily unemployed were 
mainly due to severe weather conditions which restricted 
outdoor employment on the day the count of unemployed 
was taken. The increases in the number of boys and girls 
recorded as unemployed was largely due to the registration 
of school-leavers at the end of December. The rises occurred 
in the London, Eastern, Midlands and Northern areas. 


* * * 


Road Transport After the War 


Early last month the railway companies decided to 
appoint a Commission charged with the task of enquiring 
how the efficiency of the undertakings can be improved by 
schemes of post-war reconstruction or reorganisation. A com- 


mittee with a similar task in so far as road transport js 
concerned, and including representatives of haulage cop. 
tractors, ancillary users and passenger vehicle Operators, 
was set up last month by Associated Road Operators, one 
of the trade organisations of the industry. But, in contrast 
to the railways which collaborate in matters of general policy, 
the road transport industry has no well-knit central organisa. 
tion that can speak for the industry as a whole. There are 
indeed, a number of organisations, including, apart from the 
Associated Road Operators, the Standing Joint Committee 
the Commercial Motor Users’ Association, the National 
Road Transport Employers’ Federation, and others 
Attempts to organise the industry as a whole have so far 
been unsuccessful. 


Activity at the Shop Counter 


The downward trend in the average daily value of retail 
sales, as recorded by the Bank of England, continued last 
December when they were 4.6 per cent smaller than in the 
corresponding month of 1940. Food sales, as the accom- 
panying table shows, were only slightly down on the year, 
but the fall in the turnover in other merchandise was again 
proportionately much more marked. Had it not been for a 
substantial increase in the sales of the piece-goods and 
furnishing departments, amounting to 16.7 per cent and 
28.7 per cent respectively, the fall in non-food sales would 
have been considerably bigger. One of the reasons for the 
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increase in the sales of piece-goods and furnishing materials 
is the fact that they contain many items that are not yet 
rationed on a per head basis. But since their manufacture 
limited by restrictions on raw material supplies and by quotas, 
and as old stocks are running down, the increase cannot be 
maintained indefinitely. During January-December, 1941, 
average daily retail sales were 3.8 per cent lower in value 
than during the first eleven months of the preceding retail 
season, when, in turn, they were 3.6 per cent higher than in 
1939. Food sales showed a reduction of 1.6 per cent and 
turnover in other goods one of 6.9 per cent. If prices can 
be effectively controlled, the fall in the value of non-food 
sales may be more marked this year than last. 


* * * 


Value of Non-Food Retail Sales 


The Second Interim Report of the Retail Trade Com- 
mittee, discussed on page 212, contains an interesting state 
ment showing the value of retail sales in the main categories, 
other than food and drink, in 1939, including repairs. 
While the Committee set out in detail the reduction in new 
supplies brought about by restrictive measures, it did not 
attempt to estimate the aggregate value of turnover in 194! 
or in the current year. In view of the absence of data com 
cerning stocks, and because of the difficulty in forecasting 
the. movement of prices, an estimate for 1942 is fraught with 
difficulties ; but even an approximation would have been 
useful. As is shown in the preceding Note, the average 
daily value of non-food sales in February-December, 1941 
as recorded by the Bank of England, was only 6.9 per cent 
smaller than during the corresponding eleven months i 
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. moreover, since turnover in February-December, 
1940, Was 5.1 per cént higher than during the corresponding 
iod in 1939, the value of non-food sales last year was 
almost as high as two years earlier. The Bank of England 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SALES IN 1939 
£ millions % of Total 
Clothing :— ; 

Women’s, girls’ and infants’ wear 

and dress materials............ 240 20-0 
Men’s and boys’ wear........ rata 140 11-7 
foots and shoes ................ 85 Tel 
Total All Clothing............-... 465 38.8 

Other Articles < 

Furniture, household textiles and 

NN snes .b pais de senda sos 225 18 *8 
Tobacco and cigarettes........... 180 15-0 
Books, newspapers, periodicals and 

OD 5 igs 4p. 6 0s 40-58. 6 3 n0'9 120 10-0 
Drugs, perfumery, photographic and 

optical a eas belo 50 4-2 
Sports ena travel moods. ......... 40 3+3 
Household stores ........... ns 40 3 +3 
Miscellancous articles........... 80 6°6 
All other articles............. 735 61.2 
Total Sales ... 1,200 100.0 


returns are derived mainly from the larger undertakings, and 
their experience is not necessarily a guide to the movement 
of sales in the small shops, which considerably exceed the 
former in number, though not in turnover. 


* * * 


Retail Prices in 1941 


Both The Economist and the Board of Trade’s indices 
indicate that the rise in the wholesale prices of basic 
materials was comparatively small in the past year; the 
one recorded .a rise of 7.5 per cent between December, 
1940, and December, 1941, and the other, which is more 
comprehensive, one of 4.9 per cent. According to the Board 
of Trade’s calculations, the wholesale prices of food and 
tobacco rose by 4.2 per cent, against 22.4 per cent in 1940, 
and those of other industrial materials and manufactures 
advanced by 5.3 per cent, compared with 21.0 per cent in 
the preceding year. The comparatively small rise in the 
wholesale prices of basic materials has assisted the Govern- 
ment in its policy of stabilising retail prices. The Ministry 
of Labour’s index of the cost of living for January 1, 1942, 
was only 2 per cent higher than a year earlier. Changes in 
the component indices are shown below :— 


INDEX OF THE Cost OF LIVING 
July, 1914— 100) 

Jan. Ist Jan. Ist, 6 
194] 1942 Change 
Food... k72 163 52 

Rent... 164 164 i 
Clothing....... 330 400 }+- 2] -2 
Fuel and light 223 230 + 3+] 
Other items... 222 2535 »°0 
All items 196 # 200 2-0 


The increase in the price of clothing has been substantial, 
but the difficulty of price control should be lessened by 
the introduction of the utility clothing scheme and _ the 
price regulations attached to it. The sharp rise in clothing 
Prices and the smaller advances in those of fuel and light, 
and of miscellaneous items, has been partly offset by the 5.2 
Pet cent decline in the index of food prices (changes in the 
prices of the commodities included in the index are shown 
on page 239), which probably involved an increase in the 
subsidies paid by the Government. 


+ - o 


Nickel 


Statistical information on nickel has become scarce 
Since the outbreak of war, but in a recent report on the 
industry, Mr Robert C. Stanley, President of the Inter- 
hational Nickel Company of Canada, stated that production 

t year was running far beyond anything experienced in the 
his, According to the United States Bureau of Mines, the 
Bhest world output of nickel before the war was reached 
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in 1937, when 120,100 metric tons, or twice as* much 4s in 
1929, was produced. Of this total no less than 102,015 tons 
were produced in Canada and 11,600 tons in French New 
Caledonia. Since then both countries have raised their out- 
put. According to information published in the United 
States, New Caledonia (1r.0w a part of Free France) pro- 
duced 17,500 tons of nickel in 1940, and probably a still 
larger tonnage in 1941. In Canada, the International Nickel 
Company is engaged in the execution of a new expansion 
scheme, aimed at raising its capacity by another 25,000 tons 
a year. Moreover, the Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd., the 
only other Canadian producer, has apparently made good the 
loss of its smelting plant in Norway. Outside the two chief 
producing countries, no important developments appear to 
have taken place since the outbreak of war. Brazil is pre- 
paring an extension of its production in Minas Geraes and 
Goyas, but so far shipments have remained insignificant. 
The Petsamo deposit in Finland is approaching the produc- 
tion stage; the installations have been repaired, and 
Swedish reports recently stated that small quantities of ore 
derived from development work have been shipped to 
Germany. In Greece, which produced 1,336 tons in 1939, 
the Germans are endeavouring to raise production, but the 
possibilities of expansion are limited by the smallness of 
the deposits. Burma, which produces some nickel speiss as 
a by-product from lead-zinc mining in the north of the 
country, has had difficulties in disposing of its output, 
which formerly went to Germany. While the Allies control 
almost the entire world output of nickel, the Axis coun- 
tries are extremely short of supplies. The United States 
introduced priority regulations for nickel-in March, 1941, 
and the Ministry of Supply has been controlling its distri- 
bution by a licensing system since the beginning of this 
year. Government control of the use of nickel, together with 
the expanding output in the two chief producing countries, 
should ensure adequate supplies for the Allied munitions 
industries. 


Departmental Replies to Criticism 


The forty-first Report from the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, issued last week, is concerned with 
the Departmenfal action and comment in respect of ten of the 
reports submitted by the Committee. It covers a wide range 
of subjects, including civil defence, labour in the aircraft 
industry, conditions at ports, the allocation of manpower in 
the Army, coal, shipbuilding and repairs. Departmental 
comment suggests that some of the information secured by 
the Committee was not entirely accurate, and that some of 
its recommendations are impracticable. In its twentieth 
Report the Committee suggested further investigation of 
the design and speed of merchant ships and closer con- 
sultation between the Admiralty, the Ministry of War Trans- 
port, and the Classification Societies ; the Admiralty, in its 
reply, took the view that present arrangements were satis- 
factory, and that complaints concerning the speed of ships 
had proved to be unfounded when put to the test in indi- 
vidual cases. Moreover, the adoption of the Committee’s 
suggestions in the twenty-fourth report that valuable 
economies in fuel might be secured if it were found 
practicable to close down home broadcasting at an earlier 
hour, and that substantial relief to the demands on electric 
power stations could be given by the suppression of the 
news broadcast at 8 a.m., does not appear to be justified in 
the light of the facts. If broadcasting stopped at 10.30 p.m., 
the saving in coal consumption is estimated at just over 0.5 
per cent of the total consumption during the five winter 
months from November to March. The news bulletins at 
8 a.m. and at midnight are outside the peak demand for 
electricity, and their discontinuance would have no per- 
ceptible effect on fuel consumption. But many of the Com- 
mittee’s suggestions have undoubtedly been of value ; even 
if they have not been original, they have probably tended to 
speed up improvements and the correction of defects. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


GENERAL MORTGAGE BANK OF 
PALESTINE, LIMITED 


POSITION STRENGTHENED 

The twentieth annual general mieeting of the General Mortgage 
Bank of Palestine, Limited, was held, on 8th instant, in the 
Bank’s office at Tel-Aviv. . 

Mr S. Hoofien, MBE (the chairman), in putting the directors’ 
report and accounts for the year 1941 before the meeting, said 
that although, naturally, under prevailing circumstances, new 
business was not to be expected, results had still been most 
satisfactory, Arrears were lower than last year, and whatever 
small enemy activity there had been had caused only insignificant 
losses to the Bank’s borrowers, and only in one case was there 
a small loss to the Bank. He was glad to be able to say on this 
occasion that in the 20 years of the Bank’s existence no loss had 
ever been sustained through any forced sale. 

There had been a liberal allocation to the contingencies fund, 
and after making provision for arrears of interest it had been 
found possible to add a further sum of £15,000 to the reserve 
fund, which now stood at £115,000. A final dividend of 4} per 
cent. on the ordinary shares and 3; per cent. on the preference 
shares was proposed, thus bringing up the total dividends on 
these two classes to 7} per cent. and 6} per cent. respectively. 

The time had come, the chairman stated, to look forward into 
the future, and to formulate plans satisfying post-war housing 
needs. By the time new building activity would be possible the 
current needs of at least five years would have accumulated, quite 
apart from the needs of such immigration as would then again 
have to be expected. While in the past housing was considered 
by the local administration to be the private business of each and 
every individual, one might hope, Mr Hoofien continued, that the 
magnitude and urgency of the problem as it would present itself 
soon after the war would open the administrators’ eyes to the 
necessity of possessing a public policy in the matter. Popular 
housing would call for finance under conditions more generous 
than the Bank which had to find its means in the ordinary market 
would be able to grant. There would, however, remain a wide 
field for ordinary private building which would give the Bank 
extensive business opportunities. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





JUTEI ND USTRIES, LIMITED 
TAXATION AFFECTS PROFITS 

The twenty-first annual general meeting of shareholders of Jute 
Industries, Limited, will be held in the board room of the Associa- 
tion- of Jute Spinners and Manufacturers, 5, Cowgate, Dundee, 
on Monday, 16th February. 

The following is the statement by the chairman (Mr J. Ernest 
Cox) which was circulated with the report and accounts :— 

As you will remember, it was my practice in pre-war days to 
make a full and comprehensive statement on the accounts, cover- 
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ing the salient features of the preceding year, and an attemp , 
forecast the probable trend of business in the succeeding tWwehy 
months. To do so under present circumstances would be unwiy 
for reasons which will, I feel sure, be obvious to all, 

The reduction in profit is occasioned by the increase jn iy 
rate of excess profits tax and income tax, and, in addition, thy 
heavy cost of War Damage Insurance. 

In place of charging to revenue the whole of the differen 
between book value and proceeds of machinery disposed of during 
the year, as has been our custom, your directors have though: 
it right to charge the appropriate amount for depreciation to reser 
for depreciation and obsolescence, and a sum of £7,714 has accord. 
ingly been debited to that account. 

It has not yet been possible to adjust with the Inland Reveny 
Authorities our capital or profit standard for EPT purposes, by 
we are advised that the provisions we have made are sufficien: 

During the year £20,000 was invested in 2} per cent, Nation! 
War Bonds as a contribution to the war effort. 

With this short explanation, I would ask shareholders to accep 
the report and accounts as presented to them without furthe 
comment, 

The business of the 
purely formal. 


meeting, to be held in Dundee, will 


WANDSWORTH AND DISTRICT GAS 
COMPANY 


The of the Wandsworth and District Ga 
Company was held, on the roth instant, on the company’s premises 
at Wandsworth. 

Mr Frank H, Jones, MInstCE (chairman and managing director), 
presided, and first referred to the loss which the company had 
sustained through the death the previous night of Mr R. M. 
Chart, who had been a member of the board of the old Mitcham 
and Wimbledon Company and _ had the Wandsworth 
Company in 1912. 

Continuing, he said that the proprietors would be aware that 
details and figures regarding the company’s operations during the 
past year might not be published or disclosed. Proprietors could 
be assured, however, that in view of the prevailing circumstances 
the results were as goad as could be expected, and the directo 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 2 per cent., making 
4 per cent. for the year. The company hadcarried out its obliga- 
uons in the supply of gas in its very large area, and had done % 
consistently throughout the year. 

As regarded the working of the company, the works and district 
had been properly maintained and, subject to certain restrictions, 
they were carrying on. They had brought a lot of women into 
the company, both in the office and in the works. The office had 
gone on well, and thanks were due to the whole of the staff for 
their efficient and untiring work during the year. 


annual meeung 


joined 


The payment of the dividends was approved, 

The chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the staff, and 
Mr G. F. Page, JP, seconded the vote, which was unanimously 
approved. -A vote of thanks to the chairman and director 
concluded the meeting. 
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STOCK EXCHANGES chases and the improvement in_ the issue losing ,% on Monday and a furthet 
~ ~ exchange position. Chilean bonds failed 3 the next day. In midweek the feature 
to hold the previous Friday’s gains on was the weakness of Australian shares 0 
London Monday, when Mexican issues. also eased dividend limitation, the implications 
slightly. Peruvian Corporation — stocks which are still obscure. 
were offered the following day, when 


Note: All dealings are for cash 
In view of the Japanese assault against 
Singapore, the markets failed to maintain 
the slight improvement registered at the 
close of the previous week. As usual, how- 
ever, the principal effect was the withdrawal 
of buyers and some precautionary marking 
down of prices. Quiet conditions prevailed 
in the gilt-edged market both before and 
after the week-end, but 2s the news from 
Singapore worsened, slight selling occurred, 
Local Loans and both Consol issues losing 
4 on Tuesday, while other issues were 
generaly quoted js lower. The advance in 
Brazilian issues in the foreign bond market 
was attributed to small sinking fund pur- 


among European issues, the Czech 8 per 
cent loan improved } point. External 
events militated against business in the 
home rail market, where, im the early part 
of the week, junior issues suffered small 
losses, the decline extending to many pre- 
ference issues on Tuesday, when losses 
in the latter were restricted to } point. The 


> 


submission of a memorandum to_ the 
Argentine Government by the railway 
companies served only to underline the 
difficulties of the companies, and in 


common with other sections, the foreign 
rail market disp!ayed some weakness, Else- 
where, Canadian Pacific stocks weakened 
in the early part of the week, the ordinary 


- 


The downward trend of prices was Ppal- 
ticularly marked in the industrial market. 
Brewery shares were generally lower on 
small realisations, with many losses up ® 
1s. The aircraft and motor group St 
the week on a steady note, but on Tuesday 
declines were general, Rolls-Royce and 
Havilland falling ;'s among other s 
losses, Raleigh Cycle Holdings, howevé, 
gained the same amount. Heavy indu 
issues were generally easier, but losses van 
slight apart from a decline of 4 for Inds 
Iron on Tuesday. The stores group *# 

(Continued on page 239) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Feb. 7, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £92,801,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £97,606,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £155,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
(8,826,701, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £2,351,386,000 against £2,115,847,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
{ thousands) 


lies Esti- April 1, April 1,| Week { Week 
poe nate, | 1940, 1941, | ended} ended 
1941-42 to to Feb. Feb. 
Feb 8, | Feb. 7 8, 7. 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
~ ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax 756,000 371,226 564,096, 37,531 53,959 
Sur-tax .. 80,000 53,478 54,927) 5,400 5,460 
Estate, etc., | | 
Duties 82,000, 65,907) 75,648) 1,267) 2,147 
Stamps 14,000, 11,318 11,013) ... 120 
N.D.C. . 1 210.000. 20,032) 18,154) 630) 410 
E.P.T. . 5 Name 54,742 209,204, 2,400 5,747 
Other Inld. Rey. 1,000 609 477 70 10 


Total Inld. Rev. 1143000 577,312 933,519 47,298 67,853 


Customs . 310,700 260,713 310,726; 7,009 10,279 
Excise. . 266,660 172,300) 286,700! 1,745) 11,900 
Total Custems & | 
. 577,360 433,013) 597,426) 8,754) 22,179 


Excise. . . 
Motor Duties 39,000, 37,079 36,790 719 954 
P.O. (Net Re 

ceipts) 3.300' 9,250) 11,850, 1,300 850 
Crown Lands 1,100 980 830 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans 2,600 1,090 3,009 


Miscell. Receipts 20,000 24,072) 70,455 50 965 


Total Ord. Rev. 1786360 1082796 1653879 58,121, 92,801 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 99,346; 75,600) 86,850 1,500) 1,650 


Total. . 1885706 1158396 1740729 59,621 94,451 


Issues out of the 
j Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti { thousands) 


Expenditure mate, April 1, April 1,; Week | Week 
1941-42 1940, | 1941, | ended| ended 
to to | Feb Feb. 
e | Feb. 8, | Feb. 7, 8, A 

1941 1942 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY . | 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. and Man. of | 

Nat. Debt 
Payments to N 


255,000 218,692 227,157) 1,078 3,854 


Ireland 9,200! 7.343 6,988 498 544 
Other Cons. Fnd 

Serv. 7,800 7.018 7,402 

Total ..| 272,000 233,053 241,547) 1,576} 4,398 


Supply Services. 4434957 2956980 3754891) 81,032) 93,208 
Total Ord. Exp. 4706957 3190033 3996438) 82,608] 97,606 


SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg. 99,346 75,600 86,850! 1.500! 1,650 


Total. . 4806303 3265633 4083288! 84 108) 99.256 


_After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£255,945 to £3,357,076, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£10,964,533 to about £13,714 millions. — 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousan 
P.O. & Telegr ph 


Defence Loans Act . ee 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 5 
»,975 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thou Is) 
Tithe Act.......... 27 
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FLOATING DEBT 





(£ millions) 
Treasury wane Trea- 
Bills Advances | sury | Total 
Date . ' Bank ... | — 
en- Ta Public of lb | Debt 
der P ' Depts. Eng: Barks 
and | 

1941 | 
Feb. 84 845-0 | Not available 
Nov. 1 | 975-0 ” ” | 

ee 8 .| 975-0 © ss | 

» 15 | 975-0 | oe cm 

» 22] 975-0 se 

» 29 | 975-0) 1575-0) 128-9] 26-2 | 723-0 | 3428-1 
Dec. 6 | 975-0 Not available 

» 13 | 975-0 “ sae | 

» 20 | 975-0 © 

» os 2547 -0 186-3 | 66-0 | 811-5 | 3610-8 

1942 | 
Jan. 10 | 975-0 | Not available 

» 17] 970-0) | . - 

» 24 | 960-0) 


_» 31 | 945-0) 1584-0) 191-0 | 9-2)} 764-5| 3493-7 
Feb. 7 | 930-0 Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


A Per 

Amount verage Cent 

Date of Rate allotted 
Teuder Applied of Allot- at 
Offered “PPHE? anottea) ment Min. 

for 7 Rate 

1941 | | 8. d. | 
Feb. 7 65-0 | 149.4 | 65-0] 20 3-39] 10 
Nov. 14 | 75-0| 163-5| 75-0| 20 0-20] 27 
» 21 | 75-0] 158-2] 75-0} 20 0-35| 33 
» 28 | 75:01 174-6] 75-0} 20 1-93.) 23 
Dec. 5 | 75:0/ 172-1] 75-0] 20 1-97] 23 
» 12 | 75-0| 155-7| 75-0| 20 2-06| 19 
» 19 | 75-0] 133-2] 75-0] 20 2-14] 40 
» 26 | 75:0] 146-7| 75-0] 20 2-30| 31 
1942 

Jan. 2 | 75-0| 157-8] 75-0| 20 1-85| 30 
» 9 | 75:0] 161-6] 70:0] 20 2-00] 27 
» 16 | 70:0} 143-2| 65-0 1620 185] 28 
» 23 | 65-0] 142-9] 60-0] 20 1-78] 17 
. 30 | 60-0] 144-6} 600] 19 11-91] 20 
Feb. 6 60-0 | 148-6 | 60-0! 20 0-23! 21 


On February 6th applications at £99 15s. ld. per cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted as 
to about 21 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. 2d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday were 
accepted in full. £65 millions of Treasury bills are 
being offered on February,13th. For the week ending 
February 14th the banks will not be asked for Treasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week 3% 3% | 24% 
re N.S.C, Defence | Savings ver 
ended Bonds | Bonds | ,Bonds 
1949-51 

Des, Gos ccccces ; 2,740 | 1,678) 4,026§ 3,417 
OM: . Bein cucss | 4,097} 2,128 | 4,6138 3,274 
Se teas | 4,090} 2,250] 7,853§! 7,220 
M's 3,757 | 1,777 | 11,835§| 7.742 
= Mahon’ 4,021 | 2.070] 8.4858! 10,308 
We. Bis kes 4,649 | 2,388 | 9,536§] 7,765§ 
an Mesos ’ 9,182§| 18,260§ 


| 
Totals to date. . . .| 446,401°| 390,246* 494, 57678 23021035 


* 115 weeks. + 58 weeks. 


§ Including series ‘‘ A” 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Feb 9th amounted to a total value of £43,899,614. 
Up to Jan. 3lst, 
the amount of £55,322,000 has been repaid. 


t 18 weeks. 


principal of Savings Certificates to 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 11, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


‘ 


Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
749,524,528 | Other Govt. 


Notes Issued: 
In Circln. .. 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 767,139,984 
partment 30,717,047 | Other Secs. .. 1,832,637 
Silver Coin .. 


12,279 
Amt. of Fid. 

gO eee 780,000,000 

| Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 

| 168s. per 02. 

f EMC). cccccce 


241,575 


780,241,575 780,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4 f, 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 148,182,838 
Dies oa's'enn 3,418,266 ; Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 10,196,646 | Discounts & 
- Advances... 


Securities... 


6,663,592 


22,752,233 


29,415,825 


Other Deps 


Bankers 122,318,143 


Other Accts 58,234,952 
— | Notes... .. 30,717,047 
180,553,095 | Gold & Silver 
Coin. 405,297 


208,721,007 | 208,721.007 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


l = - 
1941 | 1942 


| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. Feb. 
12 28 4, ll 


Issue Dept. : | 





Notes in circulation ....| 602-0 742-4) 746-4) 749-5 
Notes in banking depart 
ee are | 28-2) 37-8} 33-8 30-7 
Government debt and/ 
securities*...........| 626°8 778-1) 778-2, 778-2 
Other securities .. 3:2 1:9) 1:8 1-8 
Silver Coin ...... re 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0:2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
fine oz. . . . {168 -00 168 -00\168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | 
EN agen icanas 23-9 10-2} 7-3 10:3 
Bankers’ ... | 110-6 145 4) 127-8 122-3 
Others pata 55-2 57-4) 58-2 583 
fotal .. ...e«-| 189-7) 213-0} 193-3, 190-7 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | | 
Government ..........| 154-9 156-9) 147-9, 148-2 
Discount, etc. ...... 3-7 8-2) 6°38 6-7 
CONOR 6 acnddeqas ; | 19-8 27-7) 22-4, 22-8 
WE sb aa kacd eases 178-4 192-8} 177-1) 177-7 
Banking depart. res. .... 29-4 38 “2| 34 2 31 ‘1 
» o 1 o o 
* Proportion o.6<% 15-4, 17-9) 17-6) 16°3 


nf | 
Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £730 millions 
to £780 millions on December 3, 1941. 


. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. 0d per fine ounce throughout the week, 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date - Two aye 
a. a, 
February 5...... er 23% 23% 
i O hidviwencxs cua 23} 23% 
be OD vitecsiuctesensé ee 23% 
a Peiwaceretetas cand 23} 23% 
~ Be wuddiesseeetiens 234 23% 


anette aac iam aaa areata etnereemminneinmeinemmateemianiias 


MONEY MARKET 


; Exchange Rates.—(he following rates fixed by the 
~ of England remained unchanged between Feb. 
and Feb. 13th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange.) 
United States. $§ (4-969) 4 -02}-03} ; mail transf 
’ . 24- : ansfers 
th 038 Canada. $ (4-863) 4°43-47; mail trans- 
43-47} Switzerlang. Francs (25 -224) 17 30-40. 


» Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso 
gs) 16 953 17 13; mail transters S 953-17 -15. 
ont East and West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7 58-62: 
ail trausfers 7 5k-64, Portugal. Escudos (1/0) 


99 -80-100 -20, 0! fe 
402-044 Panama. $ 4-02-04 mail transfers 


Fixed Rates tor Payment at Bank of E 
England for 
Clearing Offices.—Spain. Peseta (25 +224) 40 -50 (Official 


fate); 46-55 (Voluntary rat jas 
$20. ‘ttaly. 1 yd e Turkey. Piastres (110) 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between Feb. 7th and Feb. 13th. 


Egypt. Piastres (97$) 978-8. India. Rupee (78d per 
rupee) 174-184. Singapore. Feb. 7-10. 27%§-284,d. 
Feb. 11. 27§-284d. Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3. 
China. National $ 2}-3#d. 


Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile. 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3} cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 
1} cents pm.-par, 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Feb. 6th_and Feb. 13th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills, 60 days, 14% ; 3 months, 





14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. 
Day-to-day money, }-14%; Feb. 7 & 9, 1-14%. Short 
Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates $%. Discount 
deposit at call $%; at notice 2%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
New York | Feb. Feb. | Feb. | Feb Feb. | Feb. 
on 5 | 6 7 9 10 ll 


Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents ; Cents ; Cents 
London ....| 4039 | 403g | 4039 | 4033 | 4039 | 4033 
Montreal . . ./88 -310\88 -250 88 «250/88 -250/88 -250/88 -250 
Zuficht ..../23+30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 


B. Aires... .|23 -65*/23 -65*|23 -65*|23 -65*/23 -65*/25 65° 
Brazil......1 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14! 5-14 1 5-14 | 5°14 


* Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills 
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* Feb 1, 1941, and Jan. 31, 1942. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


Million £’s 
| Jan. | Dec. | Dec. 


s 5 | 2 | 
ASSETS | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 
Gold coin and bullion. ....| 42-81) 45-75) 45-34! 
Bills discounted... . . .-| 0-77) 0-33) 0-33 
Invest. and other assets. . .| 33-11) 59-40) 60-76 
LIABILITIES | | | 
Notes in circulation. ......| 24-14) 27-57] 26-98 
Deposits: Government...| 2-48) 18-88) 18-88) 
Bankers’ . ..| 44-89) 46-69) 48 20) 
Others; vi ‘ 4-92) 8-03) 7-75) 

Reserve ratio .... 56 -3°% 145 -4% 144 -8°%/4 


j London on Australia and N. Z.* 


Buying Se Hing 
Australia N.Z. pag tN.Z. | 
| traha 


| 125 | 124% 


Ord. | Air | Ord. | Air | 
Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail 
: (§) (%) (8) (t) 
Sight 126#| 126%) 1268 1268 125%) 124% 
30 days} 1274 | 127%; 126g | 126g | ... on 
60 days| 127#| 127#| 127% | 1273 oe 

90 days| 128%! 128%/| 127% rn oe. 


| 


60 days, 126{; 90 days, 127g (plus postage). 


or Rhodesia the corresponding rates are £1003, 


South Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. 


JANUARY, 1942 


ASSETS 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 


Balances with and Cheques in course of collection 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 
EERE SS a 
Money at Call and Short Notice ................ 
coo. c a Seiieden soo a 
Treasury Deposit Receipts................0000 
i ts cckh vnmhag aw ote ot eee 
Advances to Customers and other Alc es eae 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 


te So ccl et cc sbabesisebseseeesed 
Bank Premises Account ............:sssss-000- 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 
I Carib dhied cecddetacsbecdeesachs 


Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other 
CCC Lcr sa ceuetibestesesseetacege ne 


ND cc ecn ccc nde ed ab000ssesecece 
i cies tease baseseabens 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ 


ek ccc ndbeeacsecesesboue 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


Date | 


DR cecUh CEC he lc ceaeepnbkes ind bees | 


| 150,500 


Acceptances. Endorsements, etc. ..........+.... 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS a" 





(£ thousands) 
Week | Aggregate 
Ended from Jan 1 to 
~ Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
8, 7, . , 
1941 1942 1941 | 1942 
Working days :— 6 ; 6 | 33 32 
Birmingham..... 2,631 | 3,018 | 14,510 | 16,688 
Bradford........ 1,855 2,108 | 12,224 | 12,382 
Ns heen ke 2,237 2,684 | 10,589 | 12 379 
ae ca lalces 768 | 879} 4,250] 4,991 ° | 
Bins esssseun 973 | 2,729] 6,933 9,067 
Leicester........ 839} 1,100| 5,196} 5,377 
Liverpool ....... 5,679 | 6,757 | 31,507 | 27,295 
Manchester... ... 13,416 | 16,807 | 69,340 | 74,414 
Newcastle ....... 1,551 | 1,917] 8,741) 9,423 
Nottingham ..... 691 |. 670/ 3,241} 3,122 
heffield ........ 917} 1,479] 3,461 | 6,782 
Southampton 121 155 | 572 | 721 
12 Towns ..°....| 31,678 | 40,203 |170,564 | 182,641 | 
Dublin®......... | 5,826 | 9,282 | 33,246 | 39,990 


THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES 


Gold certifs. 


due from Treasury 
Total reserves . 
Tote al cash reserves _ 


Total biils and secs. 
Total resources 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. 
Excess mr. bank res. 
Mr. bank res. dep 


Govt. deposits 


Total deposits 


Total liabilities 


Reserve ratio . 


BANKS AND TREASURY 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 


Money in circulation 
Treasury cash and dep. .. 


on hand and 
oan 19,904] 20,523) 20,522) 20,522 
reese | 20,264} 20,890) 20,906} 20,883 
350 
2,243] 2,243 


Monetary gold stock. . 
Treasury & bank currency. | 


. «| 22,122) 22,75( 


“ jn Jan, 
22, 
| 1942 | 1942 


351 353 


s.....| 2,184] 2,250 
..| 2,194] 2263 


.| 23,295] 24,400) 


| 
| 5,906; 8,199) 
6,310] 3,580) 


692 284) 


i3U 
3,099] 3,255 








| 2,904 2,488 


Million lei 
| Nov. Oct 
eee 
1940 | 1941 


agst.| 


| ASSETS 
Dec. Gold and gold exchange 
19, | Foreign exchange .. 
1941 |} Commercial bills 
45-08 | Treasury bills issued 
0-35 losses on credits 
61-41 Advances on secs. 





| State debt 
27-75 Secs. 


18 -43 LIABILITIES 

48-00 | Notes in circulation 
8-18 | Other sight liabilities 

4-3% | Long-term liabilities 


and Participa tions... 


Australia and N.Z. on Lon lon 


| Buying 


tAustralia q N.Z. 


125 


| Mail | Mail | 
; (§) | 

124%| 124%) 123% 
| 1244 | 1244 | 1238 
| 124 | 123% 1234 | 
| 123g | 1238 | 122% | 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are 
101 for T.T.; £101% (sight); £1023, (30 days); £1027, (60 « 


| 
Air Ord. | 
| 


| 


*® All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. 
§ Via Durban and Singapore. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Démand, 126} ; 
30 days, 126}; 60 days, 127}; 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) Demand, 125§ ; 
+ Any Mail. 


lays); £10223 


+ 
> 


£1003, £1012% £101, 





Barclays 
Bank 
| Ltd. 


| 


| | 
21,866 | 


17,257 | 
38,481 


168,646 
| 175,585 


12,722 
7,938 | 


6,212 | 


| 662,167 | 





10-12 | 


15,858 

11,250 
622,337 

12,722 
oon 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, 
U.S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate 


Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Jan. 5th. 


Coutts 
& Co. 


947 
2,119 
1,593 
3,500 


12,754 
8,643 


1,028 
412 


34, 165 


10-18 


1,000 
1,000 
31,137 
1,028 


are 





Se ling 


tAus- 
tralia} “"’ 


125} | 125 


125%, 124)% 


125 y6| 12428 
125% | 12447 
n.q. | 124% 


District 
Bank 
Ltd. 


28th 


# 


13,228 
3,319 | 


| 


3,536 


4,396 | 
30,500 | 


49,846 
24,297 


134, 007 | 


10-61 


2,977 
2,976 
124,652 
3,402 


3,402 | 
1,483 | 


| 





| "662,167 34,165 | 134,007 | 


Plus postage. 


50 days, 126$ ; 


(per £100-sterling) 
(90 days) 
and £102 %. 
Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} for 


related to 


Glyn, Lloyds | 


Mills | Bank 

& Co. Ltd. 
20th =| 20th | 
£ aa 


5,697 | 59,477 


1,155) 18,734 18,599 18,971 
| 20,395! 24,995) 25,113 25,552 


4,409, 4,081 
5,771) 6,147 
3,566) 3,548 
2,585) 4,554) 


| 63,532, 90,176] 90,772] 90,706 
| 14,291) 28,419) 28,166 


2,980' 1,957 


| Ecuador.* 

| Guatemala 
Nicaragua * 
El Salvador 


Venezuela * 
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BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can, $ 


Jan. | Feb. 
29 4, 
1942 | 1942 ASSETS 
tReserve : Gold. 
Other . 


371) 


tSecurities ... buen 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 


2,256) 2,256 Deposits : Dom. Govt. 


8,230) 8,352 
: 3,480) 3,330 
.| 13,842) 13,145) 13,075) 12,849 


302 


2,498 


24,275 5) 24,268 


376 


91-0 


8,627) 11,077) 11,097) 11,231 


2,577 


| 16,318] 14,816] 14,756) 14,592 
ooh a 295) 24,490) 24,275) 24,268 
. {91 -2% 90 -7% 190 -9° 


Gold 
Other cash 


Advances 


Other assets . oe 
LIABILITIES 


Chartered banks 





| Jan. | Dee. | Dec. 

8, | 24, | 31, i 
| 1941 | 1941 | 194) 19h 
| 52-7] i 200-9) 238.3 

574 0) 603 0 608 -5 sl 
354-3) 496 rs 496 -0| 4 

33-3) 64-5) 73-8 $y 
227-1! 222-7' 239.9 2004 


against securities 


Million crowns 


ASSETS 
Foreign exchange 


Bills and securities 


Note circulation 


Cash certificates 


Clearing deposits 
Other liabilities 


. | 32, 039) 33,716) 33,797) 33,797 


Ti | Gs. REIGHSBANK 
1941 | 1941 
ASSETS 


Gold and foreign curren 


Bills and cheques 
4,081) 4,081 Rentenbank notes 
6,195| 6,117 | Advances 
3,548) 3,548 Secs. : for note cove 
4,554) 4,554 Other assets 


Official sight selling rate 15-00 


Sight selling rate maintained 
plus commission of 1 per ce 


US. 


$, 


28,656 
1,940! 1,964 


EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Official sight selling rate for 
544 « 


Sight selling rate 
Sight selling rate New York 3 


free market 


Otficial exchange controls are 


ordobas per V.S. $ 


“35 


3°93 bolivares per dollar 


| LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 
Daily maturing 
Other liabilities 


t 
since Jar 


(incl. 10 | 


New York wag 2-503 cx 


35 boliv 


operative in 


liabilities 


ucres per 


Dec. ; Nov, 


15, 


1,447 
756 
1,340 
31 

' 
7,190) 1 
6,264, 
981 


1,655 
1,323 


| Dec ty 


50, | 7, | 15 
1940 | 1941 | 194] 194] 
1,513, 1, 513) 1512 


791 
430 
840 


t Gold and foreign exchange transterred 
y gi ! to Foreig; 
Exchange Control Board eign 


PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 


Dec. 


790) "Tgp 
393) 45] 
840, 840 


1,593) 11,165) 12,456 


8,515) 8,628) 8713 
2,048) 2,029) 1,986 
2,627| 2,023) 3,29 
1.434’ 1,478) 1516 


Million reichs marks 


Nov. Nov. Nov, Nov. 

| 30, : 22, 29, 
— 1941 | 194] 194] 

ies 77 77 7 
13,531 18,241 17,689) 18,899 
200 2 ‘4 301; 276 

2€ 1 15) 4 

51 235 55 58 

1,870) 1,756) 1,917) 2,001 


13,198) 17,127) 16,645) 17,793 


1,706 
637 


U.S. $ on 
a, S063, 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


| Changed From To ! 
Amsterdan June 28, °41 3 24 

| Athens July 29,41 6 5 | 

Batavia Jan. 14, ’°37 4 3 | 
Belgrade Feb. 1,°35 6} 5 

Berlin April 9, '40 4 34 
Brussels Jan. 25,40 24 2 | 

Bucharest . Sept.17, '40 34 3 | 

Budapest Oct. 22, °40 4 3 | 

| Calcutta . Nov. 28,°35 33 3 | 

| Chile . June 13,3545, te | 

| Copenhagen Oct. 15, '40 44 4 

| Helsingfors . De. 3,'°H 4 4 

| Kovno. May 14, ’'°39 5 7 

Lisbon. . . Mar. 31, °41 4} 4 | 

N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 26, '37 14 l 

| (a) For banks and credit institutions. 


| 


1,906 | 18,114 | 
i 16,949 
3,357 | 14/995 
1,059 | 25,069 
9,000 | 141,000 | 
19,778 | 168,112 | 
9.476 | 139,711 | 
3,952 | 21,119 | 
740 7,016 | 
1 
3,780 | 
54,965 | 615,342 | 
| 
11-60 | 10 -46 
1,060 | 15,810 
850 | 10,000 | 
49,103 | 568,402 | 
3,952 | 21,119 | 
ll 
54,965 | 615,342 





Martins 
Bank 
Ltd. 


28th 


£ 
16,890 


2,845 
2,828 
5,110 
9,071 
27,000 
60,082 
34,315 


9,243 
2,867 


170,251 
11-02 


4,160 
3,600 
153,227 
9,243 
21 


“170, 251 





Midland | National | 


Bank | Bank 
Ltd. Ltd. 
| 
28th | 27th 

f 


~ 


24,065 211 
19,501 5,664 | 
30,025 1,055 
157,000 bite 
207,721 | 16,256 
168,572 | 15,545 
14,856 239 
9,087 547 
8,302 
707,944 | 43,709 
10 +34 10-65 
15,159 1,500 
12,410 1160 
665,519 | 39,360 
14,856 239 
1,450 





~ 707, 944 1 43, 109 ak 481, 080 77 500, 402, 





68,815 4,192 





Madrid 
Montfeal 
Oslo 
Paris 
Pretoria 
allinn 


Riga 


Rio de Jar 


Rome 
Soha 
Stockh 
Zurich 
lokio 
Wellingt 
Dublin 


(b) I 


| National 

1P rovincial 
Bank 
Ltd. 


28th 
44,160 


16,698 


20,431 | 


31,351 


103,000 | 


138,244 


481,080 
9-80 


9,479 
8,500 | 
450,774 | 
12,327 


West Williams } 
eacon’s | 


minster ] 
Bank 
re 


29th 

/ 
45,488 
19,841 


19.206 
13,743 
103,000 
146,139 
118,571 


| 
} 


26,334 


5,087 
2,993 


500,402 
9-99 


9.320 | 
9,320 
455,411 
26,334 | 

17 | 


| 


965 


2,319 2,399) 2,493 


583) 631 


Jan. 2nd, 





at one quetzal per 


it to Central Bank. 


Bank 
Ltd. 


26th 


MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000’s omitted 





6,094 | 


4,129 


6,4 16 
1,198 


14,000 | 


20,169 
11,802 


1,701 | 


957 | 


66,456 


payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 194], at 
er cent tax) 
lones per $ on Jan. 3rd. 
res per U.S. $ on Nov. 24, 194] 
these countri 
Changed Fron To 
July 15, °3! 5 4 
Mar. 11, '3 24 
May 12,°40 4 3 
Mar. 17, "41 2 lj 
June 2,°41 3 3 
Oct 1,'35 4 4 
7 f4h 5a 
Feb. 17 404 5 54 
May 31, °35 ... 34 
May 18, 36 5 4 
Sept. 16, '40 6 54 
May 29, 41 3 3 
Nov. 25, '36 2 li 
«=O 
n May 27, 40 3 2 
Oct. 26, '°39 4 3 
rivate persons and firms. 





Aggre- 
gate 


£ 
330,170 


113,941 
19,771 
117,582 
157,041 
738, (500 
1,007, 44 
811, 7°61 


106, 9% 3 
43,209 


23,80K\ 


3,470,488 \ 


—— 


10-25 


78,198 
62,066 
3,221,802 
106,923 
1,499 
3,470,488 


—— 
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(Continued from page 236) 

rly weak on opinions expressed in 
the recent Board of Trade report. Marks 
and Spencer and Woolworth in particular 
jost heavily and persistently, the former 
falling 38. 3d. on ‘Tuesday alone. The 
Boots Pure Drug dividend’ announcement, 
on which the shares fell 4s. 6d., was a 
further depressing factor. Shipping issues 
were quiet, although Cunard stocks were 
in demand at the re-opening, but Electrical 
equipment shares were quietly supported. 
Cinema and theatre issues attracted some 
attention on the resumption of dividends 
ABP. The tobacco group, on the othe: 
hand, was persistently dull, BAT losing 3’; 
on Tuesdav and Imps ;'g, among other 
losses. Textile issues were steady over the 
week-end, but a genera) decline of a few 
ce was registered on Tuesday. The 
miscellaneous section reflected the general 
trend, Brazilian Traction, among other 
sues, suffering small losses, while Murex 

ost earlier gains in midweek. 

* 


Far Eastern developments had a depress- 
ing effect on the commodity share markets. 
Thus turnover in the kaffir market was 
negligible, and in the absence of support 
prices eased to lower levels. Cape realisa- 
tions on Tuesday occasioned a fall of 1s. 6d. 
for Blyvoors. The tin market continued 
its downward trend, while selling in the 
mbber market was persistent, if small, 
United Sua Betong and Tebrau both losing 
4;on Tuesday. The feature of the oil 
market before the week-end was the specu- 
lative buying of Ultramar, which rose 4s. 
on Friday, but later, on the general decline, 
lost 1s. 3d. on Tuesday. Turnover in the 
early part of the week was slight, and lack 
of support rather than selling was reflected 
in declines for leading issues. 


COMMODITY AND 


Committees in Ordnance Factories.- 
The Director-General of Ordnance Fac- 
wries has decided thet joint prodyction 
consultative Committees shall be set up in 
all ordnance factories. He is to meet re- 
presentatives of the trade unions to discuss 
the draft constitution of the committees. 
Their purpose is to consult and advise on 
matters relating to production and efficiency 
in the effort to obtain maximum output. It 
is proposed that regular meetings of these 
committees be held, providing opportunities 
for the exchange of views between the 
management and workers. 

First North American Ships.—The 
Ministry of War ‘Transport announced 
last week that the first American and 
Canadian merchant ships built for this 
country have reached an English port. 
Ocean Vanguard. from the United States, 
was launched on August 16, 1941, and de- 
wered on October 27th, her keel having 
ten laid last April at Richmond, Califor- 
ua, then little more than a mud flat. The 
eel of the Canadian ship, the Fort Vale 
Marie was laid last May and she was 
4unched on October roth. Both vessels 
ae of 7,000 tons gross. 


Motor Repairs Advisers——In order to 
establish closer contact between Regional 
Transport Commissioners and the motor 
Minister of War 
fansport has appointed representatives of 
the industry to act as regional repairs ad- 
wsers to the Commissioners. These ad- 
visers, who will serve in an honorary 
capacity, will keep the Commissioners in- 
omed of the views of the industry on all 
matters concerning the work of road 
Vehicle maintenance. 

gimber Control—The Minister of 
upply has made the Control of Timber 
0. 23) Order which came into force on 
otuary 9th, prescribing new maximum 
pices and selling conditions for home- 
fown telegraph and transmission poles, 
ts and crossing timbers. The object 
¢ Order is to encourage the produc- 
of poles and particularly of sleepers 


tuitable for use on the main railways. 


guHtolasses Control—The Minister of 
upply has made the Control of Molasses 
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‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. ; Security Indices 
rotal Corres, . 
1942 Bargains Day 
in S.E, 1941 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
| List shares* Int.f 
Feb. 5 2,987 2,183 80-0 133-7 
6 2,770 | 2,115 80-0 133 -6 
ae 3,580 2,322 80-0 133 6 
. ae 2,866 2,999 | 79:2 133 °5 
ll 2,937 | 2,199 78-6 133°5 


Sd 30 Ordinary 
lowest, 78-6 
133-8 


~* july I, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 


shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); 
(Feb. 11). 20 Fixed Int, 1942; highest, 
Feb. 4) lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). 


New York 


THE adverse course of events in the Far 
East was the predominating influence on 
sentiment on Wall Street this week. 
Trading was slow, and lack of support 
rather than any selling pressure occasioned 
small but persistent declines throughout the 
market. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1942 | 
= Jan. | Jan. | Feb 
Low | High 21, 28 4, 
Jan. | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
21 14 
347 Industrials | 73-2 | 75-0 | 73-2 | 74-0 | 74 
32 Rails 66 -9a' 70-76 68-8 | 70-7 71-0 
40 Utilities 65-0 | 67-4a 65:-0 | 65°6 | 66-0 
419 Stocl 716 73:3 | 71-6 | 72-4 | 72-6 


Av. yield* 7 84%, 7 -65%/7 -84% |7 -73% 7 69% 


mon Stocks. (a) Jan. 7. (5%) Jan. 28 


and Industrial Alcohol (No. 14) Order 
which became operative on February 4th. 
This Order controls paraformaldehyde 
(paraform), metaformaldehyde or  hexa- 
methylene tetramine (hexamine, hexine, 
urotropine). Licences are necesary in con- 
nection with the acquisition or disposal 
of quantities of these materials exceeding 
in the aggregate one cwt in any period of 
six calendar months. 


Soya Flour.—The Ministry of Food has 
authorised the use of soya flour in the 
manufacture of sausages, haggis, black and 
white puddings; sugar confectionary and 
chocolate ; and in any soya flour mixture 
manufactured under licence and for which 
a maximum price is prescribed. 

Potato Reserves—The Ministry of 
Food has made an Order which came into 
force on February 9th, prohibiting the 
sale by some growers of certain varieties of 
potatoes except to the Ministry or under 
licence. The purpose of the Order is to 
build up a reserve of long-keeping potatoes, 
particularly for delivery in June and July. 
The Ministry will either purchase an 
agreed tonnage of ware potatoes, or potatoes 
“as grown” for delivery in these two 
months. Where necessary, stocks will be 
requisitioned. 

The “ Black List.’"—An Order made by 
the Board of Trade came into force on Feb- 
ruary 11th, containing 705 additions to the 
“black list”? of traders in neutral countries 
with whom it is unlawful to have dealings 
of any kind. 


“THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 





(1935 = 100) 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Fel 
5, . | be. 2 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1942 
Crops .. +++] 116.6 | 116.6 | 116.6 | 116.6 | 116.6 
Raw materials 171.0 | 171.0 | 171.0 | 171.0 } 171.0 
Complete Index ....| 141.2 | 141.2 | 141.2 | 141.2 | 141.2 
Mar. | Aug. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
| | Pe mam | ¢ 


1937* 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
147.9 922] 103.8 | 116.0 116.5 


Crops . 


Raw materials. ....| 207.3 | 122 9] 166.8 | 171.0 | 171.0 
Complete Index .... 175.1 106.4 | 131.6 140.9 141.2 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 
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Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 ComMMON STOCKS 


Feb. 2 Feb. 3 | Feb 








Jan 29 | Jan. 30 | Jan. 31 








S 
89-0 | 88-4 | 87-9 | 88:3 | 88-9 | 89-6 
| ' ; 


91-2, Jan. 5. 


1942 High : Low: 87-6, Jan. 10. 


5, 440,000 ; 


Total share dealings: Feb. 


Feb. 6, 430,000: Feb. 7,* 220,000; 
Feb. 9, 400,000 ; Feb. 10,640,000; Feb. 11, 
420,000 
* Two-hour session. 
"~ . | 3 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
February 14, 1942 Capital versions — 
By Permission to Deal. . 534,720 830,320 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 237. 


Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
1942... : ; 124,339,809 120,337,750 
oe ; 137,762,992 137,762,992 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year} U.K. ex. U. K. . Countries 
f f£ £ 
1942.... 120,152,430 178,320 27,000 
1941 135.239,464 2,523,528 Nil 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 
Year Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
ss cic ickesina 119,318,976 32,029 986,745 
194] ....ccceeeee2- 135,239,464 8,541 2,154,987 


+ Includes Government issues to Feb. 3, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


NEWS 


‘*THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


(1927 = 100) 
| Mar. | Aug. 




















Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
ai 4, 20, 3, 
| 1937*) 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
Ce eae ¥ Ya Se ae eee 
Cereals and Meat. | 93.0 | 66.9! 97.4] 105.9 | 106.2 
Other food....... |} 70.4 61.1| 87.4] 99.1| 99.0 
Textiles 74.21} 54.3| 88.8] 94.3| 94.7 
Minerals weeeee] 113.2] 95.4 | 129.3 | 130.7 | 130.7 
Miscellaneous. . . . 87.0} 77.6 | 111.0 | 114.8 | 114.8 
Complete Index ....| 87.2 | 70.3 | 102.5 | 108.8 | 108.9 
1913=100 . 


| 119.9 | 96.8 141.0 | 149.7 149.9 


° Highest level reached during 1932-37 re overy. 


RETAIL, FOOD PRICES. 








| : | Per 
Average price per Ib. at | cent. 
—_______ es in- 
| | | crease 
| Sept. 1, | Dec. 1, | Jan. 1, | £"%¢ 
1930 | 1941" | “94a —_ 
| 1939 
s. d. | s. da. | s. d. 
Beef, British— | 
are an. & @& Zz ite ] 
Thin flank ...... | 0 | © 9] 0 9 7 
Beef, chil’d or frozen} 
a 0 9] 1 OF] 1 08] 34 
Thin flank ...... Oo 4} 0 6 0 6 22 
Mutton, British— | | | 
DN ccs wennes |; 1B 1 St} 1 &% 13 
ea 0 7% 08 ;08: | 8 
Mutton, frozen— 
Rr ececscticnd OO aee 2 @ 1 0 li 
ME so sdcsenas + 04] 0 4 et w 
ee cade 13 | 1 &] 1 8&8] 3&6 
Dien tute wes ote an | ons | 42 
Flour (per 71b.)....] 1 1p} 1 3h] 1 38] 165 
Bread (per 4 Ib.) .. ‘| 0 8); 0 8 0 8 —3 
WE Gas hewenesewud 24 26/26); 7 
Sugar (gran.) . |} 0 3 04j;,903 \-1 
Milk (per qt.) ..... i 0 62/ 0 9 09 33 
Butter, fresh ...... | 1 4 174h17 | f 15 
Butter, salt ....... | 1 3h] 24 
Cheese ........... | 010 | 11 l2 2 | “30 
Margarine special. .| 09 0 9 Ilqo 
Standard. | $0 64 | 0 5 if 5 fl 
_ a | O mifoO 2% \1Lo- 
Eggs, fresh (each) | 02 0 2110 24 26 
Potatoes (per 7Ib.).| 0 64 | 0 84 | 0 8 | 28 
Index, all foods 
weighted (duly) 
1108)... .) 138 | (165 163 | 18 
' 


Source: Mimisiry of Labour Gazette. 
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Prices, 
Year 1941 
High | Low 
823 | 76} 
1134 | 110 
100 98 
100g | 98 
103} | 1014 
106g | 102 
108# | 104 
954 | 913 
| | 978 
101¢ | 98} 
1164 | 111% 
101% | 100 
102 | 100 
1003 99% 
100$ | 100 
101 | 100 
114 1103 
101 1004 
1068 | 102% 
964 | 89} 
993 | 934 
102 100 
1018 | 96 
105§ | 101 
106 100 
lll | 107} 
108 106 
93 843 
99 93 
106 100} 
993 77 
484 | 31 
27% | 113 
84 | 6714 
42 | 9 
73 «| +58 
45 27 
Prices, 
Year 1942 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 10 
High | Low 
10; | & 
12% | 10) 
| 
1 | 108 
528 | aa 
20 | 17} 
533 | 504 
41 | 39} 
178 | 15 
65 | 625 
! 
70/- | 67/6 
6 4% 
3793 | 365 
£46 | £433 
27/6 | 24/6 
76/— | 72/9 
7% | 6 
£68 | £55 
53/9 | 50/9 
87/6 | 81/6 
6} 5H 
67/- | 64/- 
465 444 
50/- | 47/- 
82/3 | 78/9 
243 | 23% 
123 11# 
86/3 | 82/6 
26 26 
it 144 
144 | 14 
233 223 
8) | 8h 
& | 8 
63 5# 
170 | 1654 
1824 | 178 
155 | 1523 
199 | 197 
' 
150/6 | 142/- 
59/- , 56/- 
76/6 | 72/44 
94/9 | 83/6 
92/6 84/- 
_ 60/9 | §7/- 





| 


| 
i} 


\| | 
| 
| 


j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 


| 


Prices, 4 
Year 1942 ‘ \ : 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 10 Name of Security 
High | Low 
British Funds 
83% | 82% |\Consols 24 6. : 
112¢ | 111% Consols 4% (after 1957 ). 
|} 100% 997 |'Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 
|} 100% | 100$ |\Conv. 21% 1944-49..... 
103. | 101§ ||Conv. 3% "1948-53 | 
, 107% | 106§ | Conv. 34% (after 1961).. 
|| 105 105% |\Conv. 5% 1944-64...... 
|| 954 94§ ||Funding 24% 1956-61... 
100 994 ||/Funding 23% 1952-57... 
1014 | 100} (Funding 3% 1959-69.... 
115% | 1148 ||Funding 4% 1960-90.... 
101% | 100% |\Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48. . 
101% 100¢ ||\Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... 
100; 992 ||'War Bonds 24% 1945-47 
100} 994 | War Bonds 24% » 1946-48 
101 | 100 Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65 
114; 113 Victory Bonds 4°, oe 
101g | 101% ||/War Loan 3° , 1955-59. 
1058 | 104% ||War Loan 34% aft. 1952 
97 | 95% ||Local Loans 3% 
100} 99 Redemption 3°, 1986-96 
101 | 101 Austria 3% 1933-53.... 
101j 1014 ||India Se 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
102 «=| :*101 Australia 5% 1945-75... 
102 | 100 |\New Zealand 5% 1946.. 
109 108} |\Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 
Corporation Stocks 
108} 107% | Birmingham 5% 1946-56), 
96 fe Bt. 8 pee 
99; 99 «IL iverpool 3% "1954-64... 
106; 105 ||Middlesex 34% 1957-62. | 
Foreign Governments 
994 974 ||Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.|! 
534 464 ||Brazil 5% Funding 1914.) 
283 24 Chile 6% (1929)........ 
90% 84 Egypt Unified 4%...... 
13 8% |\Japan 5$% 1930. sie ees 
74 703 Portuguese 3%,......... 
3% 334 Spanish 4% | 
Last two 
Dividends Name of Security 
(a) (6) {c) 
% % Railways 
Nil Nil |/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk 
Nil Nil |/Can. Pacific Com. $25 
236 1} a |\Great Western Ord. Stk. 
24 5 2¢ a ||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk 
2 b 2 a|\L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. .. 
lgc| 1c¢)\\L.MS. Ord. Stock ...... 
26 2 a||L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923 
23 6) fa) London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 
lic} c ||Southern Def. Stock . 
25) 2 [Southern 5% Pref. Ord. . 
| Banks and Discount 
7ea| 10 6 |Alexanders £2, £1 pd. ... 
445|' Sa i 'Bank of Australasia £5.. 
6 a! 6 6/|\Bank of England Stock. 
8 c| 8 ¢||Bank of Montreal £100.. 
3b 3a |\Bank of New Zealand él 
7a 7 6 \Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 . 
5 6| 5 a/|Chartered of India £5. 
£246| £244 ||\Hongkong and S. $125. 
6a 6 6 ||Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid . 
8al 8 b ||Midland £1, fully paid. . 
5 a| 5 6/|\Nat. Dis. £24, fully paid 
Tea\ Tob ||Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid. . .|| 
84a) 8} )||/Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Sia\) 645) | |Union Discount £1... . 
9a 9 6 || Westminster £4, £1 ps aid.| 
Insurance | 
50 b| 40 a) Alliance {1, fully paid... 
6/-6| 4/6a@ Atlas £5, £14 paid ieaewe 
2/-b| 1/6a/|\Gen. Accdt. £1, 5/- pd. 
10/-a| 10/-6\\Lon. & Lanes. £5, if pd. 
| $2246) tlita \\Pearl £1, fully paid ; 
6/- a| 6/— 6 ||Phoenix £1. fully paid.. 
$84.075c! —- ||Prudential ere 
19 5b! ll a@/|}Royal Exchange {1..... 
3/38 | 3/3 ||Royal £1, 12/6 paid. . ...| 
13ga| 13} 6 |\Sun Life £1, fully paid. . 
| Investment Trusts 
4a 6 b|'\Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock'| 
7 6| 4 a) Investment Trst. Def. Stk. 
7 6! 3 aj\\Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk.. |; 
6 b 4 a/||U.S. Deb. Cp Ord. Stock'!! 
Breweries, &c. 
t5 a} = b ||Bass Ratcliff Ord. < 
96 a |\Courage & Co. Ord . 
10 b bbe Distillers Co. Ord. {1.. 
1l a| 15 6/|'Guinness (Arthur) Ord. fl 
7 a| 15$06||Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1... 
ll b 4 ai Watney Combe Def. ‘£1. 


(a) Interim dividend. 


average redemption—end 1960. 


B.A. 


Name 


and Pacific.... 
B.A. Gt. Southern .. 


B.A. Western... 


Canadian Pacific 
Central Argentine 
San Paulo (Brazil) 


Tax. 
(k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. (m) Yield on 1.55% basis. (p) Yield worked on a 2$ per cent. basis. + Free of Income 
’ 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | NEW YORK PRICES nail 
| Close Close Close Close me ae 
| Feb. Feb. | 3. yor 7 _ ~ ey 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. 3 10 | and Industrial. 4 pea 
for We ck Receipts Atlantic Coast 244 232 | Am. Smelting.. 414 38} | Int. Paper se 1 a 
Ending Can. Pacific 43 44 Am. Viscose . . 24g 244 | Liggett Myers ; aif 
Gt. Nthn. Pf 24 22% | Anaconda 274 26) | Nat. Distillers 524 a 
1941 or — 1941 or N.Y. Cent 9% 8% | Beth. Steel 63% 604 | Nat, Steel lee 30h 30 
Pennsylvania 232 223 Briggs 16% 16% Phelt s Do ble. 474 46) 
Southern. 17~ «175 | Celanese of A. 19§ 183 ee ae 53 92 
| Sears Roebuck. 
Jan. 1,740,000 — 45,000 | 41,908,000 |+ 3,250,000 alan | Chrysler eae in 7 Shell Union.... 12% 1% 
Feb. 7 $2,027,000 — 983.000 | 73,801,000 |+ 8,032,000 | 2 Utilities, ete. © = | Distillers-Seag.. 132 | Std. OiN.J.... 404 98 
»  7| _ $814,000 50,000 | 27,012,000 |+ 4,508,000 | Amer. Tel 127} 126} | Eastman Kdk.. 7 25% | 20thCen.Fox.. 8 
” 7 $4,507,000 41,154,000 | 23,167,000 + 5,129,000 | Amer. W'wks.. 24 2% | Gen. Elec. th | United Drug... 
” 7 $1,809,100, — 56,345,450 |+10,259,200 | Pac. Light 50t 29k on. ee ow oN | us.sted..... § s 
ye 1 £37,500 2,650 151,750 158,915 Sth Cal. Ed. : 3 19 183 | Int. Harvest. 50} 48} nae ert El. ee 6 
t Receipts in Argentine pesos. W. Union Tel. 243 «24 Int. Nickel 27% 26; Woolworth .... . 
- - ¥ aah Newspaper, Lt?., 
Lrp., Portugal St., Kinggway, ‘London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Post Office. 





Weeks 





(d) Final ' div ide ond 
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Price, | Price, 
Feb. Feb. 
3, 10, 
1942 1942 
824 82) | 
112 112 | 
100 100 | 
1004 1003 | 
102 102 
1074 | 107% | 
105} 105 | 
95 95 | 
993 99} 
101 101 | 
115} 115} 
1014 100}xd 
101 ; 10] 
1004 100} 
100 100 
1003 1004 
1134 113} } 
1014 101} 
1054 105 
963 96 
100 100 
101 101 
101; 1013 
102 102 
101} 1014 
109 109 
108 108 
95xd 95 

99 99 
106 10¢ 

983 984 
52 51 

26 24) 
86 86 

Ri 8h 
74 74 
334 334 
Price, Price, 
Feb. Feb. 

3, 10 
1942 1942 
10 Ik 
1lé 12 
45 444 

110} 1104 
52 514 
184 18 
53 52h | 
40 40 | 
164 | 16 
644 644 
70 10 | 
4 5 | 
3774 3774 | 
f44xd) £44 | 
25 25/- | 
75/6 75 | 

6} | 6 | 
£55 | £53 | 
51 51 
86/6 86/6 | 

h 64 
66/- 66/- 
450 450 | 
48/9 48/9 | 
| g1/- 81 

244 24} 

12} 124 | 
85/- 82/6 | 
264 | 26 | 
15+ | 154 

144 14) | 
23is| 23 | 

8 83 | 

84 8 | 

6 6 

167} 167} 
180 180 | 
1524 1524 | 
197} 1974 | 
|| 146 146 
57/6 56/6 
74/3 74/9 
84/€ 84 
87/6 84/6 
58 57 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
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Yield, 
Feb. 
10, 
1942 


s. d. 


ll 
0 0 
10 
12 9 


16 € 


18 6 


5 6h 
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4l1l ®& 
418 
6 2 5m 


413 


411 
11 18 10 


y ield, 
Feb. 

10, 
1942 


Nil 

Nil 

19 10 
10 6 
15 4 
6 8 
12 5 
10 0 
16 3 
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(e) Allowing 


0 9! 


5f\| 


5 fl 
1 6} 


1} 
j 


Prices, 

} Year 1942 
||Jan. 1 to Feb. 10 
High | Low 
45/9 | 44/- 
48/6 | 46/6 |} 
28/44 | 27/44 

22/9 | 20/3 
20/8} | 19/- 
22/6 | 20/- 
27/9 | 26/6 
45/6 | 44/6 


19 3 


18 0} 


0 | 


17 6 | 


46/104) 45/10} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


} 
} 


| 
1} 


! 


il 


Last two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) 
? b} 4a 
1144| Sa 
+746] t3ha 
5 b 3a 
10 ¢ 7 ¢ 
t2h6| 4a 
15 b Tha 
t2ha!l t4 b 
lapc| 12be 
6 bd) 4 a| 
2ha! 5h6) 
6 b| 4a 
Nil | Nile 
Nil ¢ Nile 
636; Sha 
546] 2ba 
Tac) The 
10 bb) 5 ale 
Tha| 1246 
10«} le 
20 c| lie 
5 6| 3a 
3 b| 2ha 
44 23 
44b| ba 
546] 2ba 
3 a} 5 6) 
15 ¢ 10 ¢ 
Whe } 7 c 
6 b 4 a || 
+10 ¢ t8 c 
6 cc) 6¢ 
15 a 174 b} 
2ha| 1245] 
110 a} t7hb 
20 ¢ 20 ¢ 
Nile} Nile 
5 c 6 
2a 6 
5 c| 5 
Nile 5 
4c 4c 
4 b} 2a 
746| 2ba 
6 db! 4a 
7 6b 3a 
§ ¢ 9e¢ 
5 ¢ 5 ¢€ 
10 6} 5 a 
+23 b| t2ha 
5 al 10 b 
| 
5 b 2ba 
10 c| 10 ¢ 
24 ¢; l0a 
7 bi 3 al 
itl7iic 114," sc 
8 b q a 
10 b 10 a} 
4 c| 4 c| 
llga| 158 b | 
12 c}] l0e¢ 
Nile 6 ¢ 
12a} 12$6)) 
5 ol 20 b 
3a 
a +10 b 
I | $2.00 c | $2.00 ¢ 
10 c| 5 c| 
5 b} 5a 
20 bd} 15a 
74a | 12} 6 
6 b| 2ba 
1246} 24a] 
3¢a! 10 b 
5c; lO ¢ 
10 a! 10 b} 
33a} 82d 
124 b| 74 a 
20 a| 35 b! 
95 e| 80 ¢ 
()6 ¢ Nila | 
10 c} lec 
Nile 20 ¢ 
lita} 1136 
15 a! 15 b}} 
5a 5 b 
624a| 62406 
5 I | 2/6a 
_Nil Nil 


35/03 | 33/9 
23/74 | 22/3 
17/6 16 
10/103 8 
6 6 44 
39/14) 36/104 
36/3 33, 
26/3 22/9 
73/9 72/9 
22/9 20,9 
40/6 37/6 
83/74 | 78/44 
38/74 | 34/6 
29 | 28 
14/74 | 12/78 | 
30/104! 29/44 
39/9 38/74 
40/3 39 
17/3 16/44 
21/3 20/14 
11/44 10/3 
14/9 13/3 
26/44) 24/3 
13/14} 11/44 
69/6 65 
33 30 
90/114 | 87/€ 
15/9 14 
25 23/9 
28/10} | 27 
24/6 | 23/14 
20 18/3 
7/3 5/9 
14 12/3 
2 28/6 
2/14 1/4 
20/6 | 16/3 
1/8 1/3 
53/9 44/3 
54/84 | 44/44 
56/3 45/74 
71/8} | 65/6 
54/03 | 47/9 
43/9 | 40/73 
36/104; 32/6 
45 7+ 44,6 
88/14 | 76/5 
68/6 66/6 
22/9 20 
69} 654 
115/- 107/6 
33/14 | 28 
15/14) 14 
25 23; 
63/6 | 60/- 
33/6 31/9 
6H | _ 6} 
$444 | $41; 
31/3 | 27/43 i} 
50/6 | 47/6 
39/14 | 30/9 
98/9 | 91/104 
22/- | 20/103 
65/3 | 60/74 
64/44 | 60 
33 30 
86/6 | 85/3 
73/14 | 66/3 
33/- 30 
60/6 | 48/44 
46/3 42/6 
5/9 4/113 
42/6 | 38/6 
Oty 3 
40 36/10} 
8} 1§ 
15/6 13/3 
7 fs 64 
73 7 
4th 44 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


! 
. . | 
Name of Security ij 
| 
tron, Coal and Steel 
Babcock & Wilcox {1 | 
| Bolsover Colliery Ord. {1 
|| Brown (John) Ord. 10/ |) 
Colvilles Ord. {1 
Dorman Long Ord. /1...|/ 
Guest Keen &c. Ord. 
Hadfields Ord. 10/- ..... 
Staveley Coal Ord. {1 
Stewarts and Lloyds 1. . || 
Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...}} 
United Steel Ord. £1... ./! 
| Vie kers Ord. 10 | 
Textiles i| 
|| Bradford Dyers Ord. {1 
British Celanese Ord. 10/-} 
|Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1 | 
|| Courtaulds Ord. £1 . 
| Lanes. Cotton Corp. £1 
Electrical Manufactg. || 
allenders Cable, &c. {1 .| 
Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5 
|| English Electric Ord. {1 
General Electric Ord. £1. |} 
Gas and Electricity | 
County of London £1... .|! 
, Edmundsons Ord, £1... .}} 
Gas Light & Coke Ord. {1 


| 
|| North-East Electric {1 
\|Scottish Power Ord. £1. .| 
Yorkshire Electric {1 ...| 
i Motor and Aircraft | 
| Austin ‘A’ Ord, 5/- .. | 
B.S.A. Ord. {1 Hl 
Bristol Aeroplane 10/-... 
|| Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/-| 
| Ford Motors Ord. t Dies oie 
Hawker Siddeley xen 
Lucas (Joseph) Ord fl “J 
|| Morris Motors 5/- Ord. . .| 
Rolls-Royce Ord. {1 ....|| 
1] Shipping 
};Cunard Ord. {1 
|| Furness, Withy Ord. £1. . |} 
|| P. & O. Def. £1... 
|| Royal Mail Lines Ord. a | 
Union Castle Ord. £1... .| 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1 
Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.) 
|| Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 .. .}} 
|| London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.}} 
}| Rubber Pltns. Trust £1 
|| United Serdang Rbr. 2/- 





|| Anglo-Iranian Ord. /1 . 
Burmah Oil Ord. {1 
|Shell Transport Ord. {1 . 

|| Trinidad Leaseholds {1 

I Miscellaneous 

|| Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {1 

|| Barker (John) Ord. {1 . .| 
| Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/ 

|| British Aluminium ovale 

| Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 i 
| British Oxygen Ord. £1.) 
|| British Plaster Board 5/- 
|Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord, {1.... 
Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 

|| Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10 | 

Gestetner (D.) 5/- coal 
Harrisons & Cros. Def. {1) 
Imperial Chemical Ord. £1) 
Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1) 

l International Nickel n.p.! 
| ever & Unilever Ord. {1!| 

| London Brick Ord. £1.. ‘| 

|| Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- 

|Murex £1 Ord. .... | 

| Pinchin Johnson Ord. ‘10/-| i} 





Spillers Ord. ever rnes 
| Tate and Lyle Ord, 1. | 
|) Triplex Safety Glass 10/-| 
Tube Investments Ord. {1 

| Turner & Newall Ord. £1) 
| United Molasses Ord. 6/8) 
Woolworth Ord. 5/- ....} 
i} Mines | 
|| Ashanti Goldfields Ord. 4/-|| 
Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 
||Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 ‘| 
De Beers (Def.) £24 
Randfontein Ord. £1... |] 
Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1.. 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-... | 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 

|| W. Witwatersr: und 10/- 


(t) Annas per shai 


Price, | 





ire. 


New York, N.Y. 


Price, 


Feb, Feb “Yiet 
3, 10, | 10, 
1942 1942 | 1949 
45/74 | 45/- 354 
48 13 48/1416 4 & 
27/9 | 27/9" | 325 
21, 206 1716 9 
20/- 20/7) | 6 16 ( 
223 219 18 5 3 
27/6 27/6 824 
45) 45/- | 211 & 
46455 | 46/3 5 89 
34/44 | 339 | 515 4 
22/6 22/6 72 3 
16/9 16/6 |6 1 9 
10/1} | 9/104 Nil 
Wb) Ty} Na 
S7/6 | 37/6 15 6 4 
| 34/- 339 1414 9 
| 26/ 25/9 | 516 9 
73/9 73/9 1413 3 
22/6 | 22/6 |4 84 
| 40 | 38 9xd 5 3 4 
| 81/3 826 (449 

| 

38/14] 3815 08 
28/6 | 286 146% 
14/- | 146 13246 

; 30/ 30/74 | 411 9 
38/9 | 389 |4 2 6 
39/44xd) 39/4914 0 9 

} | 
16/10 16/103) 2.19 ¢@ 
20/9 209 |7 46 
10/9 | 10/6 |910 3 
14/3 13,9 |516 OF 
26/- | 26 412 0 
12/3 | 12/3 |13 5 6 
68/9 68/9 |4 7 0 
31/3 31 1216 6 
88/9 88/9 410 0 
14/3 15 | Nil 

24; 24/- 15 0 0 

| 28/ | 28 1514 @ 
24/ 24 i416 
18/9 18/6 |5 8 0 
6/3 6 13 6 9 
13/14 | 126 |912 0 
30/- | 289 |7 0 6 
1/73 | 15 4206 
19/44 | 16/10}11 17 6 
1/5 14 1310 0 

| 4a/9 | 45/712 39 
45/- | 44/44} 615 3 
49/44} 463 |2 3 3 

|| 67/6 | 65/7hxd 411 3 
52'6 52/6 |217 0 
42/6 426 |414 0 
36/3 | 32/6 | 313 0 
45/72 45 | 4 8 9 
81/3 | 76/3 | 316 OF 
68/15 | 6814/4 8 0 

} 21/104) 21/108' 4 11 6 
| 684 69 | 514 0 
«| a5 115/- | 415 9 
|} 29 28/6 700 
14/3 | 143 14 40 
23/9 23/9 § § @ 
62'6 * 8 6 9 
33/ 417 0 
6% xd 213 $ 
$44 | saa! 410 9 
30 29/44) 3 8 0 
50/- 50 1% 0 0 
37/6 31/3 512 0 
97/6 | 97/6 | 420 
22/- 21/6 | 319 6 
63/9 63/9 | 414 0 
63/6 63/6 | 4 5 0 
32/6 32/6 |3 0 0 
85/74 85/74 | 414 0 
72/6 | 71/3 | 310 0 
32/6 31/3 | 4 5 0 
53/9xd|  50/- | 5 10 0 
6 43/14 | 7 8 0 
° 5) : 10 18 6t 
38/9 38/9 5 3 0 
| tiga 

1 

ii it 335 0 
14/ 13/3 | 315 6 
, | 6H | 9 0 0 
ma) 4 5 8 9 

4% 44 | Nil 


(7) Yield worked 













N 


